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Reading Telecourses 


In his article on the reading telecourse, 
Mr. Fulker failed to make the point that 
telecourses in reading on which tachisto- 
scopes and Tez iding acce le ators are use d, 
are in reality audience participation shows 
with wide appeal for family groups. 

Almost every evaluation of educational 
television points out that lack of oppor- 
tunity for audience involvement is a 
serious deficiency. This appears not to 
be the problem in the case of reading. 
Surveys for the University of Washington 
course indicated that many family groups 
with elementary school, high school, or 
college age youngsters were participating 
in the program along with their parents. 
To a fang this audience participation 
accounts for some of the popularity of 
language courses, depending upon the 
skill of the instructor in playing listener 
when he asks the viewers to “repeat 
after me.” 

We appear to have discovered another 
course which seems to have the same 
appeal as reading. The response to the 
non-credit course in Fundamentals of the 
Slide Rule is following the same pattern 
as the response to the reading course. It 
is possible, I suppose, that this may be 
a unique Seattle situation. The de mand 
for the course may be the result of con- 
ditioning by the ubiquitous Boeing engi- 
neers, who through the years have been 
using their slide rules in all kinds of 
social and business discussions. 

Ricuarp S. Hart, 

Operations Manager, Adult 
Education and Extension Services, 
University of Washington 
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Useful to a Larger Audience 

The V. D. Kennedy letter in the Octo- 
ber 1957 issue of Aputtr LErADERSHIP 
prompts me to reque st that you do not 
prostitute your art as recommended. If 
Kreisler had consistently waived his 
Capriccio” in favor of “Turkey in the 
Straw,” would not his contributions to 
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the world’s storehouse have been con- 
siderably lessened? 

Let me endorse the hope expressed in 
the letter’s final cemaieh that, “ADULT 
LEADERSHIP . . . can become useful to a 
much larger audience.” I suggest that 
this might better occur through a growth 
in stature of the “audience” “rather than 
through a dwindling in the quality of 
the publication. 


Joun H. Knicur 

Training Officer, The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, Trail, B.C. 
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“Plan for Personal Learning” 


May we have permission to reproduce 
the attached portion of “Plan for Personal 
Learning,” by Leonard S. Stein. This 
article appeared in the October, 1957, 
issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 

We would like to use this artcle in our 
Catalogue of University Extension Serv- 
ices, that will be distributed to our 2,000 
superivsors free of charge. This catalogue 
lists home-study courses offered by vari- 
ous schools across the country that our 
employees might find of bene fit in their 
individual se If. development programs. 


W. E. McCrvure, 

Management Training Instructor 
Education and Training Dept. 
United Air Lines 
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Likes Architecture 
for Adult Education 


Having recently come into this office 
as the new director, I have taken time 
to examine your publication, Architecture 
for Adult Education. Unafraid of appear- 
ing to be trite, I congratulate you on the 
attractiveness of the brochure and the 
clarity of the presentation in words and 
pictures. 

My concern, of course, is with the 
section on “Religious Buildings.” I re- 
gret that this portion is so brief. In 
view of the very extensive church build- 
ing period we are now in, I would hope 
that there could be much more emphasis 
given to this phase of adult education. 
Except for the cottage plan of Belluschi, 
you do not have many truly representa- 
tive denominations or artistic conceptions. 
To me this is unfortunate because you, 
too, are aware, certainly, that there are 
a great deal of creative but sound archi- 
tectural approaches to church building 
today. My comments mé 1y seem negative 
only because so much more positive em- 
phasis could be given. 

You are to be commended for having 
done what you have, and it is my sincere 
hope that future publications of this sort 
will have a larger concentration upon the 
city, suburban, and rural areas, where so 


much building of churches is going on 
ee ee 

I am confident that you have a valu- 
able tool here to promote among archi- 
tects who are very much concerned about 
other phases of adult education. If you 
have any flyers, brief explanations, or 
de scriptions ‘of this most attractive bro- 
chure, I would be pleased to have them, 
so that I could pass them along to a 
number of architects with whom I have 
a close association. 

I am grateful to you for sending a copy 
of Architecture for Adult Education to 
this office. I regret that I have come on 
the scene so late, but look to the future 
for a closer relationship with your organ- 
ization. 

S. T. Rrtenour, 

Executive Director, Department of 
Church Building, 

National Council “of Churches of 
Christ in America, New York 
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Likes Magazine Format 

Copies of the November issue contain- 
ing my short article: “Journalizing—A 
Resource for Growth,” arrived yesterday. 

I want you to know that I am delighted 
with the way in which you set it up and 
dressed it up... . 1 am especi: ally ole ased 
to see the Rind of Spe acing and a ype ar- 
ance that gives it more punch a indi- 
viduality. 

My compliments, therefore, on a good 
and very acceptable job of editing—also 
my thanks. 

‘Incide ntally, I like especially in this 
issue the article, “Chain Reaction Forum.” 
Clean-cut, clearly described, challenging 
and obviously workable. 


Harorp R. Borrre.i 
Professor, Foundations of 
Education, 

University of Houston 
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On the June Issue 


Shortly after my name was added to 
the editorial advisers, the June issue ap- 
peared with Mrs. Overstreet’s statement. 
She and I are in basic agreement on 
many things, and I have the highest 
regard for her. I think, however, the 
attempt to give the impression that there 
is only one viewpoint on the great contro- 
versial issue which she discussed, and 


the echo of this lack of objectivity in the 


September “Talking It Over” column, 
raise a real problem. 


I very much hope the magazine will 
move toward some kind of a bal incing 


prese ntation. 
Goopwin WATSON 


Professor of Education 


Columbia University 
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AEA’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN A WORLD OF CHANGE 


Develop leadership to solve th 


e problems 


of our times, urges the new president 


W. ARE now engaged in a re- 


appraisal of our association, its pur- 
pose, its policies, its very existence. 
I would like to emphasize that I 
think this is a very healthy thing. 
It is good for any institution or 
organization to take a hard look at 
itself periodically; to assess its ac- 
complishments in the light of its 
obje ctives; to assess its obje ctives in 
relation to the social needs of the 
time. 

This is particularly true for AEA 
just now. We have had too much 
too soon; became dependent —. 
we learned to walk alone; and < 
a result have done some blue-skying 
in the past years. It can only be 
to our advantage to make a sober 
appraisal of the job to be done in 
helping people—all people—fulfil 
their responsibilities to themselves, 
and to the world in which they live 
in this second half of the twentieth 
century, and of the resources which 
can be used for that purpose. That 
sounds like a tremendous task, and 
it is, but unless we constantly think 
of it in those terms we can engage 
in a lot of frenetic activity that will 
leave us approximately where we 
started. 

These are the things I would like 
to discuss with you; ‘and if there is 
any merit in what I have to say it 
is because I have had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a good many 
people about this. Most advances 
in knowledge are the result of the 
pooled experiences of many people, 
and if we come to any wise de- 
cisions about our future it will be 
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because many of us have pondered 
these things. 


I would like to approach this 
through the back door by talking 
first shout some ways of strengthen. 
ing the structure of our organiza- 
tion. Some of the Grastrations of 
the individual member appear to 
have resulted from his inability to 
identify himself with the Associa- 
tion because he could not partici- 
pate in it effectively. Ours is a 
large and amorphous membership. 
T he only opportunity we have pro- 
vided our members to meet and 
talk with others interested in the 
same problems is during the brief 
period of the annual conference. 

To meet the need for “something 
we can take home with us” we have 
formed special interest groups as 
sections, but these have proven 
frustrating too, since the short time 
allowed for them to meet during 
conferences has not enabled them 
to set up a structure that could pro- 
vide any continuity, and, without 
this they cau have no program, 
either immediate or long term. They 
have been instructed by the Dele- 
gate Assembly to submit annually 
a list of their members, but we have 
not made it possible for them to 
establish a membership list. With- 
out such a list they cannot elect 
officers, and without officers they 
cannot plan any program or activi- 
ties that will justify their existence. 


Work on a Common Problem 
With a very few exceptions it is 
not the function of AEA to bring 


By GRACE T. STEVENSON 


people together in occupational 
groups such as agricultural exten- 
sion, public health education, and 
so on. These groups have their own 
organizations where they can talk 
to each other. It is our function to 
bring together people from all kinds 
of institutions, organizations and 
agencies who are working on a 
common problem. Labor educators, 
religious groups, informal organiza- 
tions, librarians, public sclols and 
many others, are all working in the 
fields of home and family life, the 
aging, public affairs—a host of com- 
mon problems which currently be- 
devil our society. Given an oppor- 
tunity to work toge ‘ther they might 
carry on some of the most impor- 
tant work of the association, en- 
listing the interest and assistance of 
authorities in these areas, and 
through this work help the associa- 
tion to fulfill its social role. 


You have all received recently a 
mailing inviting you to become a 
member of one or two sections of 
your choice. The response to this 
has been very gratifying, both in 
terms of the number ‘who have re- 
sponded, and in the unsolicited 
comments and offers of assistance. 
This voluntary assistance will be 
needed if we are going to enable 
these sections to become working 
units of AEA. Sections can also be 
strengthened by altering our an- 
nual ‘conferences slightly in order 
to provide more time for them to 
meet, and they need more time if 
they are going to transact even 
their small amount of business and 
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still be able to complete program- 
ming in their area of interest. This 
would also provide more time in 
which AEA committees might meet 
and this is crucial if we are to make 
any progress. 

This may sound to some of you 
as if we were freezing ourselves 
into a mold, but in a ‘demoentic 
organization we try to get maxi- 
mum membership participation 
through sections and committees, 
and the work of 8,000 people can- 
not be carried on through desultory 
correspondence and a two-hour 
meeting once a year. The most 
democratic organization needs a 
framework within which to operate 
if it is to avoid confusion and 


futility. Better opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the work of sections and 
committees can also solve some of 
our problems of programming for 
our diverse membership. 


A Training Program? 


Among the program charges to 
the Executive Committee from the 
Delegate Assembly last year was 
training. The Membership and 
Field Services Committee planned 
some beginnings in this area but 
its program was delayed because 
we were engaged in ‘pulling our- 
selves up to look at the roots, and 
then we unfortunately lost Per 
Stensland, chairman of this Com- 
mittee. I believe we need to con- 
sider carefully this matter of train- 
ing by AEA since we have all heard 
it brought up many times. 

W hat do we mean by training? 
Training whom for what? Can 
AEA, or could AEA even with the 
resources we formerly had, embark 
on a program of training any or all 
kinds of adult educators in atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills? I will 
grant you this is one of the greatest 
needs, but is this, prin narily, a func- 
tion of AEA? Is this not the func- 
tion, first, of all of the schools from 
whence we come, and second, of 
the particular profession or group 
to which we belong? 

As a librarian, I regard training 
for library adult education as the 
responsibility of the library schools 
and the libraries and I imagine this 
is true of other professions. I am 
not unaware that members of in- 
formal groups that belong to the 
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Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, new pres- 
ident of the AEA, is no stranger to 
the adult education field. As As- 
sociate Executive Director of the 
American Library Association, she 
supervises ALA projects and pro- 
grams in adult education. 


association do not always have 
these resources and need assistance 
in the valuable work they do, but is 
not AEA’s role here to help them 
find local resources for training, to 
help establish standards, to assist 
with consultation and advice rather 
than to conduct a training program? 

AEA has done, and presumably 
will continue to do, a good deal in 
the training field. The publication 
program has been aimed almost en- 
tirely at that, and the annual con- 
ferences themselves can have train- 
ing values. But would we not, in 
atte mpting training of manageable 
groups in attitudes, knowle dge and 
skills, be pouring our resources 
down an insatiable maw? And is 
this the primary responsibility of 
the national association? 

Is there not much that we could 
do ourselves at the local level if 
we really want this very badly? 
Most areas have some resource peo- 
ple at not too great a distance. 
Can't we, together, work out some 
answers to this training problem? 
How much do we really believe in, 
and want, this adult education? It 
is going to take a lot of conviction, 
to put it over. It is not only going 
to demand intelligent cooperation, 
it will also demand some dedication 
and hard work on the part of all of 


our members, and some of the hard 
work could go into locally organ- 
ized and manned workshops, ‘ond 
institutes for training 1g 


Who Should be Members? 


Who should our members be? 
This is another question that we 
hear discussed with varying degrees 
of concern and shades of opinion. 
Some think it should include any- 
body interested in adult education: 
others think that only professional 
adult educators should be members; 
some think that the membership 
should include the power figures in 
our social structure that could sell 
the idea of adult education to the 
country. Could we not include all 
of these groups to the benefit of 
the association? Are they not com- 
plementary rather than exclusive? 
Who would define them? What is 
a professional adult educator? Cer- 
tainly he is not defined by his will- 
ingness to pay a ten dollar mem- 
bership fee in order to get another 
journal. 

Nobody questions the place of 
the professional in AEA, but here I 
would like to put in a word for the 
non-professional, for the informal, 
not for credit, adult educator. He 
often has a vitality and originality 
of which years of teaching have 
robbed _ the professional. He can 
reach people where they are, in 
union hall, grange, club, or church 
—the same people who avoid what 
Edgar Dale calls “The stigma of the 
classroom.” Furthermore, he is freer 
to experiment both with content 
and technique because he doesn't 
have to have a quota of paid regis- 
trations in order to continue his 
program. He can be, and often has 
been, an innovator. His influence 
on formal education is apparent. 
Cherish him as a member in both 
the national and the state associa- 
tions; he is a rich resource. Often 
he joins hoping to learn from the 
professional. We could profit by 
his humility. 

We have done very little to in- 
terest the so-called power figures 
in AEA. Whether we did not think 
this important, whether we didn't 
know how, whether we needed to 
be surer of our own direction, it 
has not been done and perhaps we 
should now attempt it. There are 
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indications that the time is ready. 

Recently there have been pub- 
lished several unsolicited magazine 
articles on adult education ‘which 
pointed out the great need for 
adult education in a world of swift 
and drastic changes with increased 
leisure time; time, which spent in 
fruitless activities, would result in 
frustrations deteriorating to both 
mind and character. If the public 
is beginning to think of adult edu- 

cation as a social necessity, now is 
the time to interest some of its 
leaders in working with us. 

And what are we organizing for? 
Why do we need another associa- 
tion to bring together several thou- 
sand people most of whom alre acy 
belong to other professional organi- 
zations? 


A Changing World 


Let us look at the world in which 
we live. A world, that as Robert 
Oppenhei imer si aid, “Changes as we 
walk in it.” A world in which the 
rate of change has accelerated to 
the point where there are more 
drastic alterations in the political, 
scientific and social spheres in one 
year than we formerly experienced 
in a decade. A world which has 
never offered greater opportunity 
for the fulfillment of every human 
dream, and at the same time never 
presented us with more problems, 
nor threatened us with deadlier 
peril. Yet in the face of this, we 
are, as Scott Fitzgerald said of us 
in the twenties “. . . tired of great 
causes.” 

I have recently read a very dis- 
turbing novel, Nevil Shute’s On the 
Beach. It isn't a great novel. It’s a 
very simple story really—the last 
days of the human race, extermi- 
nated by a nuclear war. It wasn't a 
very big war, as we have known 
wars. It only lasted*a little over a 
month and only 37 bombs were 
used, but fallout from those bombs 
was enough to extinguish every bit 
of life in the northern hemisphere. 
The winds and the air currents, 
over a period of months, will carry 
the radioactive fallout throughout 
the southern hemisphere also, where 
on the tip of South America and in 
Southern Australia a few people 
are still living, but with the knowl- 
edge that they are doomed. 


There are no dramatics, no heroics 
in the story, no hysteria among the 
people who go about their daily 
lives as they have always done. 
They plant their gardens, though 
they know they will not be there to 
see them blossom. The commander 
of the last remaining U. S. naval 
vessel, the submarine Scorpion, 
based in Australia, continues to 
maintain regulation navy discipline, 
and quietly lays his plans toward 
the end that when the radioactive 
sickness comes upon him he will 
take his ship out and sink her in 
the sea. He cannot leave her rock- 
ing at the docks with all of her top 
secret equipment aboard, though he 
knows that never again will there 
be a human eye to see, a human 
hand to touch those instruments. 

During the few months remain- 
ing to them the submarine com- 
mander takes his vessel to the 
western shores of the United States 
to confirm their conviction that 
there is no life remaining there. 
They cannot expose themselves to 
the air, but coming into Puget 
Sound in early summer they lie ‘of 
Seattle and through the periscope 
view that great and beautiful city, 
shining in the summer sun, knowing 
that never again will the sound of 
a human footste “p be heard in the 
streets. Through the long ages the 
city will crumble slowly into dust 
until no sign will remain of this, or 
of the other magnificent cities of 
the world. Man, who could work 
such miracles in controlling his en- 
vironment, could not control him- 
self. 

As disurbing as the book was the 
conversation I had with a couple 
of friends about it: one of them 
said “It could happen.” Another 
said matter of factly, “It will happen 
one day.” Are we so far gone on 
that road there is no return? 


Freedom and Survival 


The United States bears the great- 
est responsibility in this effort for 
human freedom and human sur- 
vival. This is not just because we 
are the leading nation in the world. 
It is chiefly because our ideas and 
our ideals, our institutions and our 
practices, have for the past 150 
years inspired hope and confidence 
in the whole human race. 


When the Bandung Conference, 
involving the Asiatic and African 
nations, beg: in in 1955 the opening 
date, deliberately chosen, was the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill where we “fired the shot heard 
round the world.” At that opening 
session they read “The Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.” Such things 
place a great responsibility on us. 
We are still “The last best hope of 
man.” If we cease to be that we 
threaten the hope and freedom of 
the whole world. 

This responsibility is not one 
which we can decide whether we 
will or will not accept. As one of 
the great powers of the world we 
either lead—or we will follow—and 
the latter is hardly the position in 
which we want to find ourselves. 
These are not ordinary times in 
which we can coast along on. a lead- 
ership already established, on a re- 
spect t already earned. Powerful 
forces would wrest that leadership 
from us; our own selfishness and 
disinterest in the face of increasing 
world crisis have seriously damaged 
that respect. 


Our Responsibility 


But, you ask, what does this have 
to do with me, an agricultural ex- 
tension man in Utah, a teacher in a 
public evening school in New Jer- 
sey, a Parent- Teacher pre ssident in 
Tennessee? Decisions about these 
things are made in Bandung and 
W ashington and Geneva. As a citi- 
zen of the United States you can 
do much, A democratic government 
is like a chain which can be 
breached at any point and you are 
one of the links in that chain. 

We call ourselves adult educators, 
and as such we have assumed 
responsibility to do our part in 
maintaining the mental awareness, 
the political and social responsibil- 
ity of our body politic, in order that 
our great civilization will withstand 
the storms of the twentieth century. 

The people of the United States 
have recently been alarmed, and 
with reason, by the Soviet achieve- 
ments in science. There is no doubt 
that we have fallen dangerously 
behind both in our effort and 
our education. We are inclined to 
be a nation of immoderates and our 
Continued on page 184 
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A SALUTE TO AEA’s VOLUNTEERS 


Address by the 
at the annual banquet of the 1957 conference 


Our concern here this evening 
—and in the year immediately 
ahead—-is with the future. We have 
committed ourselves to moving for- 
ward with all reasonable speed to 
chart the course of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association in America’s 
future. This is, as it must be, our 
most important problem in 1958. 
But what of the year 1957? 

When the history of AEA is 
written, the year just past will be 
somewhat unique for two reasons: 
First, it was a year of reorganiza- 
tion, of controversy, and of debate. 
Second, it was a year in which the 
members of the Association served 
as they had not previously served. 

The controve rsy and debate 
about AEA, its organization, and its 
place in the adult education move- 
ment is known in a variety of per- 
sonal ways to each of you. Decisions 
were made with which some of you 
did not agree. Policies were adopted 
which seemed to you to be hasty 
and ill-advised. People were chosen 
for jobs who were not in your opin- 
ion the best qualified. Pr ogress in 
resolving AEA’s problems was too 
slow. Changes in the organization's 
structure did not meet with your 
approval. 

Or, on the other hand, some of 
you were delighted to see certain 
changes made in policies and pro- 
grams. You liked the new look in 
our publications. You enjoyed new 
opportunities for person-to-person 
contacts with fellow adult educators 
in state associations, in our regional 
meetings, and here in San Diego. 
You used many opportunities to 
express your feelings and opinions 
about AEA, knowing that this 
was good for AEA; that it was 
welcomed by your elected officers, 
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retiring president, 


Elbert W. Burr, President of AEA 
during 1957, is manager of per- 
sonnel development for the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis. 


and that it must be done if we are 
to move forward in any rational 
way. 


Direction-Finding 

You were pleased to learn that 
the direction-finding activity recom- 
mended last year had already 
moved through four phases: (1) 
the securing of grant support for 
the study from the Fund for Adult 
Education; (2) the meeting of 
top-level consultative group to 
plan the study; (3) the objective 
analysis of our previous history to 
lay out the issues for study; and 
(4) the design of this conference 
itself, providing as it has, a forum 
for direction-finding discussions. 
The next step, the appointment of 
the Study Commission, is to be 
taken at the meeting of the Execu- 
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tive Committee which commences 
after the conference ends. 

The second of these unique 
reasons is to me much more signifi- 
cant. And it is this. The very his- 
tory of AEA in 1957 has been 
written by dozens of people here 
tonight and scattered to the four 
corners of our country, even to the 
ends of the earth. It was you—each 
of you—who stepped forward to 
volunteer your talents to keep 
AEA a vital force in adult edu- 

cation, to take on the assignments 
previously carried on by a paid staff, 
to lend your support to every effort 
made to kee p this Association on an 
independent and _ forward-looking 
course. 

You came from many walks « 
life and from many interest Noe 
in the complex field of adult er # 
tion. This specific mention of : 
few of you is but a tribute to 4 
many. Among you are these: 

1. The man from North Carolina 
who brought to the joint member- 
ship activity mature le sadership and 


sensible direction. 


2. The men from the universi- 


ties—Wisconsin, Cornell, Rutgers, 
and the leaders in adult education 
in our labor movement who have 
established a strong Labor Educa- 
tion Section in AEA and created 
the National Institute of Labor 
Education. 


3. Two men—both extension di- 
rectors — one from Oklahoma and 
one from South Carolina, who 
teamed up with a strong publica- 
tions committee to spearhead a most 
successful volunteer publications 
effort. 

4. The several individuals from 
Indiana, from Oklahoma, from West 
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Virginia, Missouri, Colorado, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey and others of the 
48 states who have acted to co- 
ordinate the Association’s activities 
with adult education groups at 
state and local levels, and who have 
succeeded in laying the foundation 
for strong local ‘action in support of 
adult education. 

5. The Director of Extension 
from our host state who took on the 
responsibility for planning this con- 
ference, mobilized his colleagues 
throughout the state, and permitted 
his wonderful staff, headed by Eva 
Schindler, to contribute so magnifi- 
cently to its success. 

6. The insurance executive from 
Columbus, Ohio, Murray Lincoln, 
who joined Ambrose Caliver, other 
members of AEA, and a top-flight 
citizen group to establish for AEA 
the National Commission for Adult 
Literacy. 

7. The CNO’s corps of 100 volun- 
teers, one dynamic chairman, John 
Behnke, and an able Executive Di- 
rector, Lois McCarthy, who have 
made their mark this year by work- 
ing with ever-increasing success to 
further the concept and improve 
the practice of education in our 
great national organizations. 

8. The tireless man from New 
Jersey, Everett Preston, who has, 
with his capable board, ably as- 
sisted by the team of Bob Luke and 
Tom Gilligan, spurred NAPSAE to 
new achievements in its leadership 
of our public school activities, and 
yet broadened its concept of its 
mission to include service to all 
adult education. 

9. Two men who have, during 
the year, left the United States fos 
other jobs. One, Hew Roberts, now 
in Australia, who gave leadership 
in the very successfully completed 
Civil Defense Project; and the 
other, Per Stensland, now in Sar- 
dinia, who has done so much to 
build a strong volunteer member- 
ship and fie ld de velopment organi- 
zation. 

10. The few men and women 
who regularly gather in New York 
to discuss in pk inned fashion the 
nature of AEA’s present role. 

11. The man from Washington, 
D. C., who stepped in at a critical 
moment to give leadership to 
AEA’s liaison activities with the 


President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. 

i2, And abov e all, our Executive 
Director, aided by his small but 
loyal staff, who has stayed with 
AEA through the good days as 
well as the not so good ones, 
who has taken in stride the some- 
times incomprehensible actions 
of your officers and your Executive 
Committee, and yet who has, at all 
times, served AEA well. 

This, then, a story of people, is 
the story of AEA for 1957. 


Volunteer of the Year Award 
Symbolic of this year, and of the 
major role volunteers have taken 
in the work of the Association, is a 
charming lady from Washington, 
B.C. To her the Executive Com- 
mittee has voted to give AEA’s 
first “volunteer of the year award.” 
May I introduce to you Mrs, Olive 
McKay—and may I read the in- 
scription on the award scroll: 

“The AEA Executive Com- 
mittee hereby designates Olive 
Jean McKay AEA Volunteer 
of the Year: 

“In recognition of her service 
far beyond the call of duty as 
chairman of state membership 
coordinators for our Associa- 
tion. Her devotion to the mem- 
bers of our Association, her 
vision of the role of adult edu- 
cation in our society, and her 
energetic and inspiring leader- 
ship of our membership pro- 
grams serve as a model for all 
of us dedicated to the cause of 
Adult Education.” 

We look forward now to 1958. 


It promises to be an exciting year. 
Thanks in a large measure to the 
15-month transitional grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, plus 
its continued support of CNO and 
NAPSAE, we have been able to 
carry through to a successful com- 
pletion a major reorganization of 
AEA. As a result of this organi- 
zational change, we bring to 1958 
a realistic financial position both 
budget-wise and income-wise, a 
membership and subscription list 
that started its upward turn during 
the Fall of this year, a commitment 
to strengthen state and local asso- 
ciations, and a variety of forward- 
looking activities now in progress. 

More than that, however, you 
who have served so weil have main- 
tained and, I believe, strengthened 
this Association in such a way that 
it will continue, over the years, to 
provide a gathering place for those 
who have that faith in the im- 
portance of adult education which 
is greater than our specific tasks in 
adult education. 

If our common purpose stems 
from our belief in the infinite per- 
fectability of the individual through 
the lifelong learning transaction, if 
this is what we are seeking — then 
this Association or its successors will 
continue to flourish for the reason 
that we need a common meeting 
hall where our purposes in adult 
education in our society can be 
freely studied and objectiv ely 
tested, and where the processes for 
the realization of these purposes 

can be learned and realistically ap- 
praised. This is our task in AEA 
and our challenge for 1958. 


Letter from Olive McKay to President Burr 


“Will you please convey to your colleagues on the Executive Committee my 
profound appreciation of the signal honor you have so generously bestowed 
upon me? Please tell them that the singular gracelessness with which | responded 
last night was due, not to lack of appreciation, but rather to absolute astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

“Il am deeply moved by this expression of your confidence and approval of 


my small contribution to our common task. 


! am also disturbed that you have 


chosen to single me out, even as a symbol. To give recognition to any of us must 
seem a violation of the principle of selfless voluntarism that is so fundamental a 


tenet in the code we all share. 


“No one in AEA knows better than | the complete devotion with which hun- 
dreds of men and women have addressed themselves to difficult and unrewarding 
tasks during this trying year. Chief among these are yourself and your colleagues 
on the Executive Committee, who have dared to make hard and unpopular deci- 
sions and have worked tirelessly to implement them. By so doing you have given 
courage and hope to the rest of us who have been glad to take up the routine 
tasks that would give substance to the blueprints you have so fearlessly drafted. 

“| venture to speak in behalf of the devoted rank and file, who, | am sure, 
would agree with me in saying, “Thank you all for lifting up a light we can al) 


see. It has been, and continues to be, a privilege to follow.’ 


‘—OLIVE McKAY 
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ADULT EDUCATION UNIQUE ROLE 


Adult education 1s part of the general educational 


movement, and subject to the same influences and 


trends. declares this speaker at the AEA Conference 


M y susyect, “The Unique Role 
of Adult Education in America,” is 
a misleading title in some respects. 
If you inte rpret unique to mean 
something different from and sepa- 
rate from the main stream and 
sources of education, then there is 
no unique role for adult education 

America. For adult education 
is part of the general educational 
movement in this country, and 
subject to all of the influences and 
trends which condition emerging 
America and the education of the 
future. 


If, on the other hand, you look 
at adult education within the 
framework of the general progress 
and enterprise of American educa- 
tion, and consider it as subject to 
these same values and trends, then 
one can discern certain factors 
uniquely affecting this aspect of the 
American educational enterprise. 
Some of these factors are favorable 
to adult education, and some are 
not. 


It behooves us to look at both in 
order to discern the particular role 
or potentiality of adult education in 
the immediately emerging future. 
Certain traditions are rooted in 
the American culture which affect 
all of education. These factors are 
parts of the value system of our 
society; too frequently we in edu- 
cation do not realize the influence 
of these values, often unconsciously 
held, on what we are doing and 
thinking and dreaming about edu- 
cation. 
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One of these factors which has 
made American educat'~ great, but 
which is a problem for adult educa- 
tion, is simply the accent on youth 
which is characteristic of our so- 
ciety. Americans tend to value 
youth more than age. The best 
years of our life, we ‘oite n assume, 
are the years before we have ac- 
cepted the responsibilities, the trials 
and tribulations of adulthood. 

It is because we think so much 
of children that we have given so 
much to their education. It is be- 
cause we think so much of youth 
and of childhood, that we de- 
veloped a kind of educational sys- 
tem which does not inhibit youth 
as much as most educational sys- 
tems do. It is because of this accent 
on youth that we have developed 
an ‘informality in classroom rela- 
tions, that is again characteristic of 
our society. 


Accent on Youth 


With this accent on youth 
rooted in our values and thinking, 
it becomes all the more difficult to 
make adult education something 
more than a compensation for be- 
ing an adult, something more than 
an attempt to revive for the adult 
the educational pleasures of child- 
hood and youth. 

It is sometimes difficult for us 
to burst out of the framework of 
educational ideas focused on youth 
and conceive of adult education ap- 
propriate for adults. Too much of 
our adult education has been an 


By HOWARD E. WILSON 


extension of the educational pro- 
gram devised for youth in a society 
that accents youth. 

Only as the traditional values can 
be modified, only as we can come 
to some realization that “the best 
is yet to come,” only as we can see 
a new dignity, and inherent values 
for pares atc and old age itself, 

can we really glimpse the character 
of adult education that we shall 
ultimately need in this country. 


Informal Education 

This basic concern with youth 
in our society presents ce rtain 
problems for adult education. There 
are other values that are great 
assets for adult education. One of 
these is the informality and variety 
in our educational practices. We 
have never created a_hierarchial 
educational system in this country. 
We have stressed variety. There 
is no standard meaning for the 
words college, or university, or 
school, or center or institute. We 
have the greatest variety under 
these loose labels, and that variety 
is one of adult education's great 
strengths. 

This informality, this variety, 
means that we can approach the 
paths of education beyond the high 
school with an informal creativity 
that is denied, or harder to ex- 
press, in many other cultures. Ex- 
perimentation in the work of edu- 
cational institutions is looked on 
with more favor in our kind of cul- 
ture, and that is a great asset for 
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people who are building new in- 
stitutions for adult education. 


The Utility of Learning 

A third of these basic beliefs, 
which has been referred to in an 
earlier session of this conference, 
is our belief in the utility of learn- 
ing. We have often made the mis- 
take of thinking that this utility lies 
exclusively in the vocational field. 
This is not true if vou interpret 
Se agmatism in its broadest sense. 

\ducation has utility in living as 
well as utility in working ona “job. 
But the fact that whatever one 
does in education is expected to 
have some repercussion in his liv- 
ing, to show up somewhere in his 
action or in his inner satisfaction, 
is the characteristic on which most 
of American education rests. 

It is because of our belief in 
this that we have supported educa- 
tion on such a vast scale. It is be- 
cause of our belief in this that we 
have not limited education formally 
or informally to an intellectual elite, 
but have consciously tried to edu- 
cate, and have succeeded in edu- 
cating, the “second and third ech- 
elons” of intellectual ability. 

This utility, this bridging of the 

gap between schooling and society, 
this emphasis on the relation of 
living and learning, is a deep-rooted 
characteristic in American life, and 
is, | think, the basis for the sound- 
est philosophy of adult education 
that we can possibly find. 


Population Trends 


All of education arises out of this 
value matrix, but it is also condi- 
tioned by trends in the national life. 
There are certain trends operative 
in American society which seem 
to be highly significant for all 
of education, and some of them 
particularly significant for adult 
education. One of these is the pop- 
ulation trend. 

We are now in a peculiar popu- 
lation situation, as previous speak- 
ers have pointed out. 

We have a_ disproportionately 
large number of young people and 
a disproportion: itely large number 
of older people, with the middle 
age group in short supply. In school 
and college programs we are now 
facing a terrific undertaking be- 


cause we have to educate a larger 
proportion of people, and we have 
a smaller proportion of the labor 
force to do it. 

But this situation will not last. 
By the early 1970's we shall have 
redressed this imbalance in terms 
of our tradition, and will have about 
the same proportion of age groups 
that we had before, assuming that 
the birth rate remains fairly stable. 
We must consider the long range 
effect of population trends upon 
education, and we must not do 
things in this next decade that 
will accentuate our problems in the 
following decades. 

Two other factors about popula- 
tion deserve attention. One is the 
fact that we have an increasing 
proportion of women as contrasted 
with men in our society. Until this 
decade we had more men than 
women, but early in 1950 the num- 
ber of women exceeded the num- 
ber of men. At present the differ- 
ence is increasing by about a quar- 
ter of a million a year. 


Technological Changes 

Coupled with this fact are cer- 
tain technological changes. More 
women, whether wnrvied or un- 
married, are spending more time 
in jobs outside the home, and for 
longer periods of time in their 
life cycles. The place of women in 
the economy is changing. 

Another aspect of population 
change is in its distribution 
and the changing pattern of 
that distribution. We seem to be 
moving into an era of metropoli- 
tanism. A previous speaker has 
mentioned a study showing some 
18 metropolitan units in the United 
States. These are larger than the 
units I have in mind, which ordi- 
narily have a central city, suburbs 
which are changing, and a wide 
hinterland. This hinte rland may in- 
clude many villages in which the 
economic life and the cultural life 
are determined by the relationship 
to the suburbs and the city itself. 


Metropolitan Units 


Some 90 per cent of Americans 
now live in about 90 of these metro- 
politan units. Yet most of our edu- 
cational systems and plans and 
patterns come from the pre-metro- 


politan era. This is true for schools 
or colleges and for adult education. 
We have not yet found the organi- 
zational structure in education 
which is most appropriate for the 
metropolitan clusterings of people 
which will characterize the future 
America. 

In adult education with its 
greater degree of flexibility, 
with its re dative freedom from in- 
stitutional commitments, we may 
be able to find the real pattern, the 
significant pattern for metropolitan 
educational operation. We must 
not be mislead by characteristics of 
the immediate future, but take a 
long-range view. We must keep in 
mind that metropolitan clustering 
is part of the key to the future. 


The Third Phase 


Closely related to population 
movements is the increasingly tech- 
nological character of our society. 
This dev elopment is the third phase 
of our industrial revolution. The 
first phase, 150 years ago, took man- 
ufacturing out of the home into the 
factory, and from hands to ma- 
chines. The second phase produced 
a system of free enterprise, a cor- 
porate structure of institutional and 
industrial management. We are now 
in the third and perhaps the most 
significant phase of that industrial 
revolution—technological develop- 
ment. 

A part of the technological de- 
velopment is the harnessing of new 
sources of power. We have thought 
of atomic power as being the most 
outstanding of them. Solar power 
is perhaps equally significant in 
industrial operations. It may be 
that sources of power are chi anging 
and that they will bring changing 
occupational | patterns and ch: anging 
geographical distribution of indus- 
trial establishments. Another phase 
of this rising technology is the de- 
velopment of new materials them- 
selves. Ordinarily we think of build- 
ing homes with wood, brick or 
plaster. We don’t need them too 
much any more. The number of 
plastics that have been developed 
is phenomenal and the number of 
new forms, new materials, which 
are clustered around the develop- 
ment of plastics indicates the chang- 
ing character of our resources. 
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Another aspect of this techno- 
logical era may be seen in terms of 
automation. The r rapidity with 
which automation is being ac- 
cepted is a thing to which educa- 
tion badly needs to adjust. Auto- 
mation now seems to be increasingly 
applied to things that are very 
close to us—to re scord keeping and 
the tabulation of materials, for ex- 
ample. In my own institution there 
are now thre e great computing 
centers, and these computing cen- 
ters have an effect on the life of 
that institution that we are only be- 
ginning to glimpse. 


Effects of Automation 


They affect not only research in 
mathematics, in certain fields of 
science and engineering, but all 
research, including education: al re- 
search. We can do things now that 
were impossible before “simply be- 

cause the tabulation can be done 
by machines that would formerly 
have taken an immense amount of 
human time. We are beginning to 
see the changed characteristics of 
doctoral dissertations under the im- 
pact of these machines. 

What I am trying to emphz isize 
is that technology has changed in- 
stitutional education and it is ‘chang- 
ing adult education in an equal 
manner. And with the relative free- 
dom in adult education you can 
adjust to these changes and utilize 
these developments more readily 
than many of the more formally 
established institutions. 

I suspect that the greatest edu- 
cational movement in America in 
the next 15 to 25 years will be an 
emphasis on the education of the 
talented. We have emphasized in 
schools and in adult education 
programs special education for the 
handicapped. But we have de- 
luded ourselves simply by chang- 
ing the term “education of the 
handicapped,” to “education of ex- 
ceptional “children or adults, and 
thought by that process we were 
giving attention to the exceptionally 
gifted. We have not. 


In schools and colleges we are 
going to have enormous experi- 
mentation with special groupings, 
with enriched programs, in an at- 
tempt to identify gifted people 
earlier, to give them their educa- 
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tion more rapidly and motivate 
them to their highest level of 
achievement, which is the hardest 
problem of all. I suspect that the 
education program at the adult 
level is going through exactly the 
same process. I forsee experimenta- 
tion with devices for recovering 
and further developing the skill and 
talents of the particularly gifted in 
the adult population. 


Interest in the Arts 


There is another trend that has 
a particular implication for adult 
education. This is the current 
renaissance in arts and crafts. This 
shows itself in many ways. We 
have an enormous number of Sun- 
day painters. We have a little 
theater movement which has spread 
across the country, and that is pro- 
viding a satisfying histronic experi- 
e nce for many people, mostly adults. 
There is an increasing interest in 
musical expression. The develop- 
ment of the whole movement of 
do-it-yourself is a sort of handi- 
crafts expression of this same artistic 
tendency. 

This interest in the arts and 
handicrafts is important primarily 
because it is a counterpart for the 
technological developments previ- 


ously referred to. It may be that in 
a society increasingly mechanical, 
and in a society in which many jobs 
are uninte resting, routine, and dull, 
that the interest in arts and crafts 
indicates a revival of the humane 
spirit. It is a means of adjusting 
to an unsatisfying environment. This 
movement is significant, it seems to 
me, and should be cultivated in 
educational terms. 

There are certain values in Amer- 
ican society that condition the role 
the adult is to play. There are 
certain trends in our society which 
also condition the role adult edu- 
cation will play as a part of the 
total American enterprise in edu- 
cation. 

It seems to me that the hour for 
adult education has arrived, that 
it does have a unique role, not 
because it is separate from the 
rest of education, but because 
adults have so much more im- 
portant place in the learning proc- 
esses of life and the adjustments in 
society to continuing change than 
that they have ever he id before. 


In the history of American edu- 
cation we have had three great 
periods of creativity, of controversy, 
of construction. The first produced 
the common school, the second the 
comprehensive high school, and the 
present period will produce educa- 
tional ideas and plans for institu- 
tions beyond the high school. We 
may recognize that much of higher 
education is adult education. 


In this emerging future the single 
greatest need in adult education, in 
my lay opinion, is more people 
who will withdraw from the opera- 
tion of adult education, stand aloof 
—familiar with the operation, never- 
theless—who will begin to pass 
judgement on it; who will begin 
to analyze it; who will begin to 
restructure it. Adult education will 
have to go through the same anal- 
ysis and. criticism from objective 
tr: ining and research centers that 
all the rest of American education 
has had to go through. 


I repeat that the hour has come 
for adult education really to grow 
into its own, and the first need 
of the hour is centers for research 
into this significant movement, and 
for training extremely able leaders 
to condack it wisely. 
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A management deve elopment progr uM 


should pron nde we jor 


theory building and skill practice 


. THE experience of man noth- 
ing precedes theory save body 
chemistry or basic physiology. We 
come comple te with the ability to 
suckle, cry and eliminate; from 
there on theory develops and oper- 
ates underlying all of behavior. 
The child who ‘heads results in act- 
ing on the theory that screaming 
will achieve satisfaction can be: 
come the manager who pounds the 
desk and explodes by design. The 
child who hi ibitually acts on the 
theory that the best thing to do in 
human society is to keep its mouth 
shut is likely to become a rela- 
tively silent adult. Behavior will 
not change until theory does. Prac- 
tical man is a theoretical animal. 

Managers are not made in 
heaven, they are made in child- 
hood and to some degree in the 
vears that intervene betwee on child- 
hood and the acceptance of man- 
agement responsibility. The many 
notions developed in childhood 
about how to relate to parents and 
teachers become central theories 
applied as managers to govern 
authority relationships in life. The 


CHARLES K. FERGUSON is assist- 
ant head, Department of Conferences 
and Special Activities, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of California, Los 
Angeles. In his article Mr. Ferguson 
uses “theory” to mean those many 
ideas, notions, aud assumptions, both 
highly conscious and subconscious, 
which each individual maintains in his 
perceptual system as his best guesses 
about the nature of the real world, its 
parts and relationships. “Attitudes” are 
thought of as personal theories, and 
the words “theories” and “attitudes” 
are used interchangeably throughout 
the article. 


same is true for peers and sub- 
ordinates. The probability is that 
the way we learn as children to 
relate to those equal to us and 
those younger or inferior will be 
the way we y tend to relate to these 
categories of people on the job. 

We all have learned since birth 
innumerable ways to relate to peo- 
ple in interpersonal affairs. Some 
of the notions we hold are clear 
and certain. Some are unclear. All 
theory comes from experience. 
Some of it comes from direct ex- 
perience, some from pertinent vi- 
carious experience, and some from 
non-pertinent experience. Good, 
bad, or indifferent, every adult 
human is crammed with theories 
as to how one should relate to other 
people (1) when he is the boss, 
(2) when he is an equal, and (3) 
when he is subordinate. 

We all hold such theories, devel- 
oped out of experience in fact or 
in fantasy, because every human 
being has been involved in these 
relationships many times long be- 
fore he becomes a formal manager. 
Consequently, each adult comes 
equipped with the elements of 
management theory, however 

vague or fuzzy, upon which he 
draws to determine his behavior as 
soon as he is faced with manage- 
ment responsibility. 


Build That Theory 


Complex modern management is 
necessarily an art, but it need not 
be a primitive art. The basic dif- 
ference between primitives and 
moderns lies in theories available 
to each and in skills available to 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 


By CHARLES K. FERGUSON 


implement theory. What can be 
done to help a modern executive 
become as refined a practitioner of 
the art of management as possible? 
The basic thing that can be done 
is to assist the executive to see 
clearly his own theory of manage- 
ment; to help him see what he 
believes is a fundamental task that 
cannot be taken for granted. In 
some cases it will involve discov- 
ery. The number one aim of an 
executive development program 
should be to help every manager 
see and discover as clearly as pos- 
sible what his attitudes are. 


In the face of some kind of prob- 
lem stimulus, attitudes can be en- 
couraged, coaxed, teased or chal- 
lenged to reveal themselves. The 
stimulus can be as ambiguous as 
the air above a_psychoanalyst’s 
couch or as structured as some 
Harvard Business School cases. In 
any event, a manager faced with 
a pertinent stimulus will project 
onto ita portion of his the -OTY about 
life and its management. A skillful 
person charged with the responsi- 
bility for developing executives can 
arrange things so people will reveal 
their ‘attitudes. In revealing them- 
selves people often discover what 
they think. The best means yet 
devised to accomplish this task is 
also the simplest—listen with un- 
derstanding and let the other fcl- 
low talk. 

If the initial developmental task 
is seen as getting managers to re- 
veal and discover their attitudes, 
various techniques are available, all 
of which are characterized by stim- 
ulating managers to express their 


adult leadership 
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attitudes and feelings. A very sim- 
ple device is to write a provocative 
phrase or question on a blackboard 
in front of a group of managers. 
Such an open ended question as 
“What do you think of democratic 
methods of supervision in indus- 
try?” is often enough to open a 
discussion that can become both 
heated and revealing. 


Skinning the Manager’s Psyche 


The role of the discussion leader 
in this event is to be neutral and 
catalytic. What happens in the 
ensuing discussion under a compe- 
tent group-centered leader is that 
a process is initiated but never 
completed. The process involves 
a person searching his experience 
to see what he thinks, mobilizing 
and formulating his theory regard- 
ing the challenge, having an oppor- 
tunity to express his theory person- 
ally or through identification with 
others of like mind in the group, 
and seeing the expressed theory 
stand the test of group scrutiny. 
He then hears his theory compete 
with alternate theories applied to 
the same problem, is forced to com- 
pare his approach to the ap- 
proaches of others, and is pressured 
by his own impulses toward growth 
to unde rgo the stress of deciding 
whether to re-internalize his theory 
just as it was, modified to accom- 
modate to persuasive theoretical 
reasoning of others, or changed to 
what seems to be a more effective 
formulation. 

This process inevitably involves 
some stress. It often ‘results in 
mind-stretching through encom- 
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THEORY AND SKILL 


passing additional ways of seeing 
the same problem. It neither be- 
gins nor ends within the four walls 
of a management development con- 
ference. It is more or less a con- 
tinuing process through life, but 
it can "be considerably hei ghte ned 
in a formal mz inagement p ae elop- 
ment program. It is based upon 
the assumption that an individual’s 
attitudes projected, revealed, and 
subjected to personal and group 
scrutiny, even if re-internalized 
without change or modification, 
will be more conscious, more avail- 
able, and more in control of the 
person. As applied to the develop- 
ment of managers it assumes that 
the best manager knows as fully 
as possible whiewe he stands, what 
he is doing and why. 

Any pertinent non-traumatic 
stimulus device that requires the 
manager to provide closure “y's 
thereby reveal some of himself i 
appropriate for this phase of man- 
agement development. A sentence 
to be completed, a film strip or 
film that presents a problem, a 
more formal case left open ended, 
a stimulating fragment of recorded 
human interaction, a challenging 
quotation, a dramatic vignette— 
anything that requires human in- 
terpretation to be formulated, ex- 
pressed, and examined is a poten- 
tially useful device. 


Autogenous Learning 


Pressure to invent new and var- 
ied ways to facilitate self-expres- 
sion should remain a constant chal- 
lenge to those charged with the 
development of managers. Clinical 
experience indicates that the sole 
use of any one stimulus device is 
apt to go stale. It seems desirable 
to have a battery of stimulus de- 
vices available upon which to draw. 


SESSIONS 


The most effective management 
development programs recognize 
that learning is essentially an au- 
togenous (se olf. -generate .d—self- -pro- 
duced ) process. Accordingly, tech- 
niques that accelerate this process 
are important. To capture a bit of 
behavior, an attitude, feelings, or 
concepts from the manager himself 
and then to culture it and feed it 
back by confronting him with a 
reflection of what hee has produced 
is a very pow erful stimulus to 
learning. 

Thinking of a group as the me- 
dium of learning, the same proce- 
dures can be used. For instance, 
members of a management devel- 
opment group.can be asked to pre- 
pare random writings in which 
they are encouraged to write any- 
thing they care to without restric- 
tion as to length or subject matter. 
What happens is that some group 
members, as they become familiar 
with this free form, will take ad- 
vantage of the freedom to reveal 
significant, pertinent, and challeng- 
ing viewpoints. Viewpoints are cul- 
tured in the sense that they are 
culled to select provocative ex- 
mg which are then read back 

to the group (preferably with 
anonymity of the writer preserved ) 
asa commentary by one of its own 
members. Such material can serve 
the function of sand in an oyster. 
The need to grapple with self- 
ge nerated questions is the process 
by which wisdom develops. 

Significant fragments of behavior 
can “ales be captured upon tape 
recorders, cultured in the sense that 
provocative aspects can be selected 
out and replayed to the group that 
produced them. Questions raised 
through reappraising actual be- 
havior presented to the group that 
produced it from another point in 
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time and another frame of refer- 
ence can develop very productive 
analysis, insight and growth. It is 
through posing and answering sig- 
nificant questions that deve lopme nt 
proceeds. 


Conceptualization 

Virtually all dynamics of learn- 
ing are related to experience, ques- 
tions, conceptualization and _test- 
ing. Management development 
must include all of these. How to 
convey useful concepts to people 
is the central art of teaching. It 
you can stimulate and exploit ex- 
perience to show cause and effect, 
and if you can state the cause and 
effect relationship in understand- 
able and reproducable terms at a 
time when it all can be meaning- 
fully assimilated by your students, 
then you function as a successful 
teacher. It should be noted that 
students are very frequently teach- 
ers to each other, and people are 
most frequently teachers to them- 
selves. 

What the formal teacher charac- 
teristically does is to provide some 
of the experiences, and to initiate 
some of the processes through 
which learning can accrue. It fol- 
lows, in this sense, that you do not 
have to be a teacher to teach: par- 
ents can be teachers, and managers 
can be teachers, fact, they in- 
evitably are. Conce *pts come out of 
experience and can be conveyed 
meaningfully in the development 
of managers only as they relate 
to experience. They must be au- 
togenous. At best they can be 
mé ade available orally or in written 
form for the discovery of the 
learner. For these reasons short, 
well-timed, well-formulated lec- 
tures, and well-formulated written 
materials delivered phase with 
experience can be important ad- 
juncts to discussion in the develop- 
ment of useful concepts for man- 
agers. 


Theory is Not Enough 


The men who think of them- 
selves as “practical” are just as 
dependent upon theory as anyone; 
they tend to be strong on skill and 
weak in ability to veal ilize the 
theory upon which the skill rests. 
Such “ practical” men are probably 


better off than men who are long 
on the ability to verbalize their 
theory but short on the skill to im- 
plement it. Other things being 
equal, in a match between the 
Marquis of Queensbury and Rocky 
Marciano, put your money on 
Marciano. 

There is a tremendously crucial 
step between knowing what to do 
and knowing how to do it. It is 
to negotiate ‘this step that manage- 
ment development programs are 
employing more and more skill 
practice. For instance, management 
everywhere is faced with the com- 
mon problem of conducting some 
form of performance rating inter- 
view. A management program can 
help a man develop theory as to 
how he should conduct himself in 
such an interview situation but 
unless it helps him develop the 
skills to implement his theory it 
will be doing only half a job. It 
is of utmost importance that situa- 
tions be created where skill prac- 
tice is possible. 

Children’s play is recognized to 
be “role” practice. At one time 
children are cowboys, at another, 
Indians. They are ¢ doctors and pa- 
tients, pi arents and babies. This is 
how we all begin to learn to play 
various roles in life. We try roles 
on and try them out. We are as 
adequate to meet the demands of 
life as we are able to draw upon 

appropriate role behavior. 


Sensitivity Training 


Can you get tough when neces- 
sary? How well? ¢ Can you be gra- 
cious when necessary? How well? 
Can you help another person to 
express himself fully when both of 
you need the data he possesses? 
How well? All of these funda- 
mental behaviors are necessary to 
managers and all of them are 
learned. If they have not been 
learned sufficiently well in the nor- 
mal processes of growth an oppor- 
tunity to learn them should be pro- 
vided in the dev elopment of 
managers. 

A learning situation of enormous 
potential, possible in laboratory 
settings, involves the creation of 
an unstructured group of strangers. 
In this ambiguous situation, in the 
face of a consciously contrived con- 


ventional leadership vacuum, indi- 
viduals, deprived of the defensive 
prop of initial status, must develop 
relationships from scratch and go 
through the mutually challenging 
process of becoming some sort of 
work group. Over a period of 
hours in this kind of situation, indi- 
viduals will display much of their 
group-relevant, interpersonal role 
behavior. 

Through the intervention of 
skillful ‘leadership, members of 
such a group can be helped to 
develop heightened sensitivity as 
to the imps act of others on them 
and their impact on others. Devel- 
opment of interpersonal sensitivity 
of this kind sharpens awareness to 
significant human cues which is 
prerequisite to flexible behavior so 
important to managers. 

The laboratory setting in which 
maximum sensitivity training is 
possible is provided | by the use of 
the many group development lab- 
oratories throughout the country 
for the training of managers. Simi- 
lar sensitivity experience is gained 
by an increasing number of fodus- 
trial, state, community and federal 
organizations which are making in- 
creasing use of development pro- 
grams for their own managers car- 
ried on over periods of several days 
in retreat environments. 


Importance of Feedback 


The use of role playing or prac- 
tice situations in which. managers 
try out skills, in a psychological 
climate as non- -threatening as pos- 
sible, gives the op portunity to prac- 
tice behavior in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning. In such a 
situation a man may be asked to 
conduct a “problem solving confer- 
ence” to try his skill at this uni- 
versal management task. In the 
practice process the conference 
leader and the conference partici- 
pants all are involved in seeing, 
feeling and interacting with the 
behaviors and skills of the others. 
A period of analysis can help every- 
one involved to learn what he did 
in this situation that was effective 
and what he did that was less 
than effective. 

Only in a management develop- 
ment program, where group norms 
Continued on page 184 
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How new methods and subject matter 
were used to obtain a maximum of 


student involvement in a union institute 


NEW DESIGN FOR UNION INSTITUTE 


; ee the pioneering achieve- 
ments of the Northeast Department 
of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has been its 
Union Training School run for four 
consecutive years at Unity House, 
the Union’s summer home in the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

At first there was some doubt 
that the students could resist all 
the competing attractive facilities 
for play at a summer resort. How- 
ever, Vice-President David Gingold, 
head of the Northeast Department, 
and his colleagues have continued 
to bring worker-students for a 
five-day institute, usually in August. 
This, incidentally, has he Iped Ur nity 
House to spread its guest load be- 
tween the crowded weekends and 
the slack midweek periods. Other 
unions and departments are increas- 
ingly following the e xample. 

The fourth annual Union Train- 
ing School, in August of last year, 
broke other pre codents in the sub- 
ject matter and the methods used, 
which may well be suggestive to 
other sections of the ILGWU and 
to other unions. Lectures and 
speeches were cut to a minimum 
and student participation raised to 
a maximum. Each day had its own 
subject and a new method of treat- 
ment. 

The schedule began on Sunday 
afternoon with registration. After 
supper, orientation in the social hall 


MARK STARR, educational director 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, describes one of 
ithe new experiments in workers’ 
education, which uses role-playing, 
audio-visual aids and other modern 
techniques for its Institute classes. 


january, 1958 


consisted of showing of “With 
These Hands” and short welcoming 
speeches. The 107 students, all 
chosen on their record of union 
activity in shops of nine states, and 
with no repeaters from earlier insti- 
tutes, were assigned to eight basic 
groups with a discussion leader for 
each group. 


Shop Problems 

Monday was devoted to Shop 
Problems. Presentations by an anti- 
union and a pro-union re _presenta- 
tive were effectively given to two 
separate student groups. Then the 
students divided into four groups 
to discuss for about two hours the 
arguments to which they had 
listened. They were encouraged to 
understand the employers’ argu- 
ments by being the “devil’s advo- 
cate.” They’ also received a work- 
sheet containing case material 
drawn from specific shop experi- 
ences which included discharge, 
price settlement disputes, shop con- 
ditions, and personal disputes be- 
tween workers. These were mostly 
acted out by members who assumed 
roles of boss, forelady, chairlady, 
aggrieved worker and business 
agent. 

In the afternoon, the students did 
their homework by answering an 
opinion questionnaire on duties of 
chairlady and business agent, and 
on union shop and a discharge case. 
The teachers meanwhile met to 
make up their report on the morn- 
ing sessions, which was later mime- 
ographed and distributed daily to 
the students. 

In the evening, labor history was 
presented by an organized songfest 


BY MARK STARR 


supplemented with the reading of 
appropriate poems. 

On Tuesday, Labor History and 
Ethical Practices were the subjects 
of the day. Again the anti-union 
speaker prese nted most persuasive 
arguments against the unions to 
show that both in their history and 
in their current practices they were 
allegedly guilty of violence, decep- 
tion and racketeering. This was 
followed by a pro-union view. This 
time the whole group heard both 
pro and con. Again the students 
separated into four groups. A work- 
sheet with definitions of ethics and 
specimen problems were used for 
discussion and role-playing assisted 
by a fact sheet and case material. 
The afternoon assignment was to 
study and reply by letter to an anti- 
union editorial. In the ev ening, the 
film “Automation” was used to pro- 
voke a lively discussion on the 
social consequences of the continu- 
ing industrial revolution now cur- 
verily manifest in the marriage of 
mechanics to electronics. 


Simulated Jury Trial 

On Wednesday, a new procedure 
of a simulated jury trial was used 
to discuss “Labor in Politics.” Labor 
unions defended themselves against 
the charge that they had w rongfully 
participate od in political action. The 
prosecution and defense “lawyers” 
effectively examined student “wit- 
nesses.” Then, after the charge by 
the presiding “judge,” eight juries 
debated and handed in their ver- 
dict. Play-acting maybe, but no 
student fell asleep and all felt in- 
volved. The evening was allocated 
Continued on page 186 
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THk IMPACT OF IMPLICIT VALUES 


BY EDWARD J. STAINBROOK, M.D., Ph.D. 


Bs ir values that create the 
present image of man, particularly 
in the realm of man’s behavior, 
have important implications for 
adult education and adult edu- 
cators. 

We shall show that a number of 
these implicit values, that often are 
taken for granted, and that affect 
our perceptions of reality, are based 
on gratuitous assumptions and de- 
serve reconsideration. 

One of these long-held assump- 
tions is the old concept of the body 


as a machine. Efficiency experts: 


accepted this concept when they 

made studies to find out how much 
of this “machineness” of human 
beings could be used in the produc- 
tive processes of industry. It was 
their idea that productive efficiency 
was achieved by making human 
beings as machine-like as “possible. 
This concept still pervades our 
thinking. 

A great deal of the self-percep- 
tion of the aging person, and of 
the perception of. the aging person 
by others still is based on the 
gratuitous assumption that the body 
is a machine, that has a peak effi- 
ciency, then it begins to deteriorate, 
and at long last the most effective 
thing to do is to throw it away as 
gracefully as possible. This percep- 
tion of the aging process as follow- 
ing a traje ctory in which one reaches 
pe ak efficiency and then declines, 
is a value peculi: ir to our society. 


EDWARD J. STAINBROOK, M.D., 
Ph.D., is professor and chairman of 
the Department of Psychiatry of the 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, and Consultant 
in Psychiatry to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office of the U. S. Army. 


Other cultures hold different con- 
cepts of the aging. 

One of the problems that our 
present society must solve is to find 
ways to create value innovations 
about aging that are more realistic. 


The Irrational Man 

There is another implicit evalua- 
tion about the nature of man, which 
is more clearly associated with psy- 
chiatry and psychological analysis 
in particul: ir, and with behavioral 
theory in general. This is the con- 
cept, originating in the 19th cen- 
tury, of the irrational man. We 
view humanity with despair because 
more and more we are assuming 
that most of man is irrational, that 
most of man is unconscious, and 
that, therefore, the small, still voice 
of reason, or the area of rationality, 
will become secondary to the con- 
ception that irrationé ility is the most 
dominant force in humanity. Thus, 
by a perfectly gratuitous value as- 
sumption we are engaging in the 
intimidation of reasoning, and as- 
suming how little reasoning can do, 
and how much more irrationality 
does. 

Yet it was reason and rationality 
that discovered irrationality and 
which provided the access to it. 
And now, unlike any other previous 
time in human history, we can re- 
emphasize the rational man, but we 
need not deny the irrational man. 


Irrationality can be accepted as 
a part of the human condition 
without intimidating ourselves into 
believing that we are nothing but 
unreason, and nothing but uncon- 
scious primitive drive. 

Another concept that deserves re- 
evaluation is the concept that cul- 


ture is something that man is 
against, and that, therefore, it is a 
necessary evil, and that at best 
adjustment or compliance are the 
final choices of the adaptive opti- 
mal condition for man. 

Again, there are misconceptions 
in social science applications, fos- 
tered by some writers who confuse 
the issue. The idea has been ad- 
vanced that we now have an or- 
ganizational ethos, and that the end 
is adaptation to the organization; 
but since the organization is static 
and not dynamic, then this is really 
the death of individual creative 
spirit. This is another gratuitous 
assumption, since the social and 
cultural system is also an adapta- 
tional system. It is a w ay by which 
man realizes his humanness, finds 
his meaning, exercises his creative 
drive. Social and cultural systems 
are to be used, and not necessarily 
to be complied with or merely to 
be adjusted to. { 

One of the real achievements in 
our contemporary society is that 
the eye of disciplined reason and 
science has moved toward giving 
us new ways of thinking about 
remaking social systems, so that 
we now have scientific knowledge 
about the organization of man, 
and about the flow of processes in 
organizations, which help us to use 
culture, rather than merely adjust- 
ing to it. 

Still another of these implicit 

values in our society is the assump- 
tion that progress must always be 
futural. We are reluctant to re- 
accept or repossess any part of the 
past. Progress always is viewed as 
pursuit into the future, and seldom 
as reposse ssion of the past. We can 
never go back to what we were, but 
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perhaps we can repossess the cul- 
tural concept of the rational man 
in a new way, and see that this 
might also be progress. As we re- 
think the past we might be able 
to see that a lot of progress comes 
from repossessing the past, by re- 
capturing that which has been 
dispossessed, and being enriched 
thereby. 


The Concept of Conflicts 
There is another implicit value 
that has to do with the old concept 
of conflicts. By and large, our feel- 
ing is that conflict is something that 
we avoid. Conflict has had a bad 
connotation in our value systems, 
and therefore, you try to escape 
as much conflict as possible, and 
you emphasize adjustment. But 
obviously, conflict is the very stuff 
of which life is made, and so, there- 
fore, the goodness of conflict also 
has to be kept in mind in our under- 
standing of the human condition. 
As we put persons in positions 
of conflict we invoke the need of 
problem- -solving, and for problem- 
seeing, and we facilitate new ways 
of handling conflicts by new prob- 
lem- -solvings. Conflict produces 
growth and maturation in the skills 
of thinking and doing, for all edu- 
cation proce eds largely by inducing 
conflict in the individual who is 
learning. It is true that we do not 
want to introduce feelings that are 
so strong around conflict that these 
emotions begin to punish the ego 
functions, and make adequate prob- 
lem-seeing and problem- solving im- 
possible. ‘thee society must accept 
the fact that conflict is not some- 
thing that we avoid. Indeed, we 
may very well say that man is a 
conflict-seeking person. And _ that 
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his task is to learn how to resolve 
conflicts successfully, productively 
and creatively, rather than learning 
how to avoid getting into conflict. 

We also tend to perceive compe- 
tition as an implicit value in our 
society, whereas there is actually 
just as much evidence in biology 
and in the evolutionary ads uptations 
of history to show that cooperation 
has been just as valuable, and fre- 
quently, more valuable, than com- 
petition. 

All of these implicit values are 
important in terms of our concep- 
tions of ourselves, in our apprecia- 
tions of what we are doing, and 
how we are perceiving our tasks. 
There also is another vital aspect, 
because man proceeds in two reali- 
ties all the time: the external reality 
and the internal reality. And we 
know that the internal reality is the 
more distorted reality. Thus, when 
we begin to think about other peo- 
ple, other nations, other places, we 
operate largely by a projection of 
our own self-images. If all these 
implicit values are in our self- 
image, then we project these dis- 
tortions into other experiences and 
situations. 

One hears a great deal about 
communication these days. Com- 
munication is the new religion of 
the lonely crowd. Since our per- 
ceptual assumptions can be heavily 
distorted, the only possible way 
these perceptual assumptions can 
be corrected is by constant, effec- 
tive communication. In the same 
way, perceptual distortions about 


reality can only be corrected by 
cont: ct, and inte raction and testing 
of that reality. 


Do not minimize the importance 
of these perceptual assumptions we 
have been discussing. These im- 
plicit values, which may exist in 
our society without many people 
being e xplicitly aware of them, may 
be motivating so much tangible, 
actually important behavior that 
they can no longer be ignored. 


An Age of Awareness 

This is an age of awareness. How 
can awareness help us to focus upon 
the essential educational tasks? The 
essential educational tasks are peo- 
ple coming together to inter-act 
with each other around teaching 
and learning processes and fine. 
tions. W her e are the sources of our 
awareness? Some come from the 
biological sciences, some from psy- 
chology. But another fertile source 
of awareness comes from. those 
disciplines which study not indi- 
vidual men, but men in inter-action 
with other men or with social sys- 
tems. Social systems have three 
basic characteristics. These systems 
have organizations. They have a 
flow of process. And the *y have 
history. 

Our focus upon teaching and 
learning has to be conditioned and 
determined by open awareness that 
we do have a system, which is first 
of all the social system of the 
school. You have the educational 
transactions of the various indi- 
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viduals who activate that social 
space at any one time. You have 
determinants from the natural 
world and from biology. This is 
important because heretofore we 
have felt that if we understood in- 
dividual psychology and how feel- 
ings condition the teaching and 
learning situation, that is really 
about as much as we need to know. 
And it certainly is true that these 
are important determinants of hu- 
man learning. 

It is also true that when indi- 
viduals come into the teaching- 
learning situation they bring their 
own personal history with them. 
The anxieties develope ‘da long time 
ago, will be reactivated. 


People, unfortunately, do not 
wear their feelings on their faces. 
So we will not know by inspection 
what struggles people are having 
with the te aching and learning situ- 
ation. Indeed, we will not iow 
until we have in some way allowed 
them to represent themselves to us. 
If we can get them to represent 
how they really feel, we still have 

problem in the security of that 
revelation. 


An Inter-personal Experience 


If we are serious about finding 
out how the other person perceives 
the teaching-learning situation, we 
can find out only by some kind of 
inter-personal experience that al- 
lows }..2 to express his feelings as 
he is having them. In our particular 
society we do not like to let people 
openly express the feelings they 
are having when they are having 
them. One of the real tests of 
maturity is to be able to understand 
the feelings you are having when 
you are having them, and to openly 
articulate them to yourself, and if 
you can risk it, to your neighbor. 
So what the person brings to the 
educational process in terms of his 
anticipatory experience based upon 
his history is very important. 

There are two aspe cts to the 
teaching and learning transaction. 
One of "the “m is the topic and the 
other the dynamics. One can never 
divorce these two aspects. We must 
recognize that all of life comes to 
school, and that means the whole 
life of the individual, the teacher, 
the administrator. 


Since we know that what goes 
on in the teaching-learning trans- 
action is not only mastery of the 
subject matter, but constant learn- 
ing about how to effectively par- 
ticipate with others in the educa- 
tional process, then the only task 
the school has to decide is how 
much of this whole life shall be 
made the open, overt, concerned 
responsibility of the educational 
process, and how much it should 
allow to lie in the covert, formal 
transaction of acculturation, where 
nobody takes any responsibility and 
things are left to chance. 


To Educate the Whole Person 


You cannot educate the whole 
person if you do not get his whole- 
ness openly engaged in the educa- 
tional transaction. So if we are 
going to educate the whole person 
we need to consider how you struc- 
ture the educational transaction so 
that the individual can bring all of 
himself into open reverberation 
with the teaching process. Because 
the self that remains out of aware- 
ness will never get educated. This 
is one of Freud’s great observations 
which has stood the test of time— 
that which is denied, that which is 
dispossessed, that which is put out 
of mind, will not then enter into 
the educational transactions. 

This is why we have so many 
people with one-sided feelings—be- 
cause a long time ago they stopped 
educating those fee lings. And anger, 
too, has to have education. So does 
anxiety. So do many of the other 
basic human feelings. Otherwise 
they remain in the individual 
their pristine, uneducated state. 
When we as adults try to aoe 
this primitiv e child within ourselves 
there is so much conflict with our 
self-esteem and so much anxiety 
that we can no longer bring him out 
to be educated, and we continue 
with a very uneducated part of 
ourselves throughout our lives 

The university also has a lot of 
implicit values built into it. Among 
these implicit values are the 18th 
and 19th century conceptions of the 
scientist and scholar as a man who 
worked alone, and who did not want 
much interference with his creative 
efforts. The university has largely 
gone along with this implicit defini- 


tion of function, on the assumption 
that organization is not very im- 
portant in the univ ersity; th: it inte- 
gration and communicé ition among 
the faculty are not important; that 
it is not very essential to articulately 
and ope nly define the values of the 
university, but to allow a good deal 
of ambiguity to exist. 


Values of the University 


Another of the values of the uni- 
versity that might well be examined 
is that the more it operates like a 
business institution the more social 
esteem it has. It appears that these 
values have been accepted without 
anyone taking a really self-conscious 
decision for these values. 

All of us will agree that one’s 
feelings about his task, his own 
creative productivity has something 
to do with the structure and fene- 
tion of the organization in which 
he works. Universities, colleges, 
and public schools generally should 
move at the administration level 
into a real understanding of how 
to administer an organization so 
that the productivity, all the ease 
of the individuals who activate the 
organization, can be maximized. 

The university has certain tense 
areas. Perhaps the most unique 
tense area in the university, and 
among a society of scholars, is what 
I shall call the constant accumula- 
tion of the guilt of the innocent. 
There are two kinds of learning that 
go on—‘the learning by imitation 
and the learning by identification.” 
You learn becvens ed solutions from 
other people. You learn what some- 
one else has said, what someone 
else has assumed, what someone 
else has thought, what someone else 
has done. Pg good deal of the re- 
pository of hewmen knowledge is 
simply the solutions that other: peo- 
ple have proposed for the life 
problem or other problems. There 
is also the imitation of the person 
who transmits this knowledge. To 
aid students in making wise edu- 
cational and occupational choices, 
we must provide the kinds of teach- 
ing and learning experiences that 
permit identification and imitation 
with the actual knowledge, but also 
with the individuals who are trans- 
mitting this knowledge, creating it, 
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, defines acculturation as 
“the imparting of culture by one 
people to another.” 

Is it possible for a local Parent- 
Teacher Association to be helpful 
in such a task? 

We strongly suggest that to serve 
society in this way is one of the 
most important and least under- 
stood functions of local P.T.A. 
groups in many community areas of 
our metropolitan centers ‘of popu- 
lation. Let me enumerate some 
factors which currently affect our 
schools and our communities in the 
interstitial areas of our big cities. 

First of all, a factor immediately 
apparent is that of drastic change 
in the physical aspects of older 
community areas. New public and 
private housing developments are 
springing up in areas razed and 
cleared by bulldozers. Urban re- 


fanning out like spokes in a wheel 
from the central hub of our cities. 
These are the neighborhoods which 
often are served by our oldest 
schools, and where pupil and 
teacher turnover is often high. 

Even as these neighborhoods are 
changing in their phy sical aspects, 
however, they often continue to be 
the community areas in which the 
city’s major problems of juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime, its 
dependency and economic depriva- 
tion are focused. 

A second great fact of life for 
our urban centers of population is 
that of suburbanism. The environs 
of our great cities are, in most cases, 
growing faster than are their urban 
cores ; greatly accelerated occupa- 
tional mobility for all classes of 
people has speede ‘d the flight to the 
suburbs and beyond. Industrial 


North Central States, find them- 
selves the magnets to which are 
drawn many thousands of workers 
from less industrially developed 
areas of the South, from our island 
possessions and from Mexico. These 
population shifts crucially influence 
current patterns of fins and racial 
succession in many large cities. 

These three great factors, which, 
with others, affect our urban cen- 
ters have combined to produce ac- 
celerated population change inside 
our large metropolitan centers. In- 
migration, the growth of the sub- 
urbs, accelerated ethnic and racial 
succession; these are readily identi- 
fiable as factors in the total picture 
of population change. 

What does all this have to do 
with a local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation? Simply this.- As neighbor- 
hoods served by local schools be- 
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The community lo oses An important re esOurce 


BY DONALD J. BLYTH 


newal plans are blotting up ancient 
slums and creating newly planned 
residential, industrial, and commer- 
cial centers. Express highways are 
ever more frequently stretching 
their complicated patterns in con- 
crete and steel from the central 
sections of our cities to mushroom- 
ing satellite suburbs. 

In total, the spectacular changes 
taking place today amount to a 
face-lifting job on the oldest sec- 
tions of many Amerjcan cities. It 
is still true, however, that even in 
the shadow of new high-rise hous- 
ing and superhighway construction, 
thousands of families often live in 
ramshackle housing—teeming with 
children of school age. These are 
the still-blighted ne ighborhoods, 


DONALD J. BLYTH, Ph.D.., is prin- 
cipal of the Mark Skinner school, Chi- 
cago. He feels that many persons 
underestimate the cultural influence of 
the local Parent-Teacher group. 
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when a local PTA. group ceases to function 


plants in tree-lined suburbs and 
close to limited access highways 
have brought workers who drive 
millions of automobiles out from 
under the shadow of central-city 
plants near which it was necessary 
for them to live a generation ago. 

There is no apparent slowing of 
the rapid movement of these so- 
cially and occupationally mobile 
elements of our urban population 
to the fringes of the city and then 
to the suburbs. 


Accelerated Population 
Changes 


A third important condition of 
life in many of our largest cities 
is that of the impact of local and 
regional population shifts. Thou- 
sands of rural families are leaving 
marginal subsistence farms to seek 
residence in industrial cities. This 
is notably true of the deep South. 
In another form of population shift, 
industrial cities, particularly in the 


come less stable and are beset by 
population change accruing from 
variegated causes, locai P.T.A. 
groups often dwindle in member- 
ship and vigor. Sometimes they 
come apart completely and die. If 
such a P.T.A. group does become 
a casualty, it is important for us to 
understand that the loss is not just 
to the P.T.A. idea and to the school 
and its community; the loss is also 
to the larger urban community and 
to society itself. 

If we think of the P.T.A. as a 
vehicle of acculturation for city 
dwellers generally, and as an in- 
strument of urbanization for recent 
in-migrants, then it is possible to 
consider as very serious the dam- 
age done to the larger community 
by the demise of the. local P.T.A. 


We might recall these significant 
characteristics of Parent-Teacher 
Associations: (1) It is a secondary 
social institution which supports 
primary societal groups such as 
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the family; (2) It provides an easy 
way for newcomers to the com- 
munity to interact with older com- 
munity residents in a permissive 
atmosphere and in an organization 
whose objectives should be non- 
threatening to all members; and 
(3) It provides an easy way for 
upsophistic: ited newcomers to par- 
ticipate in a relatively complicated 
functional administrative unit. 


When a P.T.A. disbands there is 
lost to the community an important 
resource for preserving good hu- 
man relations in the face of dis- 
ruptive or change-producing factors. 
If we think of the tremendous effort 
that must be expended by educators 
and parents to resurre ct a P.T.A. 
months or years after it has ceased 
to function, we may well conclude 
that large savings in human effort 
lie in the direction of simple refusal 
to let the local association die, as 
school and community are buffeted 
by change. In any salvage and 
maintenance effort consequent to 
such a decision, many human values 
will be preserved. 

Possessed of knowledge that a 
local P.T.A. group is beset by de- 
bilitative forces, do we make an 
adequate attempt to maintain that 
group as it struggles for its life? 
Are we sufficiently convinced of the 
importance of the local P.T.A. as a 
societal unit essential to urbaniza- 
tion and acculturation as well as to 
traditionally accepted educational 
goals? 

As we give positive answers to 
these questions, our P.T.A. groups 
should be enabled to contribute 
continuously and positively to or- 
derly processes of urban living. In- 
migrants should be more quickly 
urbanized. Support and interest for 
the school program should be con- 
tinously maintained at a high level. 


Leadership training and experi- 
ence gained in kas ul P.T.A. groups 
should build a great reservoir of 
leadership for ‘eal community 
action, for church work and for the 
multitude of civic causes in need 
of voluntary leadership. 


In this direction lies hope for dis- 
organized and unorganized urban 
community areas as the P.T.A. 
group assumes its role as a versatile 
and flexible social instrument of 
enormous positive potential. 


Impact of Implicit Values 
Continued from page 178 

and are themselves representative 
of the occupation. 

Because adolescents move toward 
the construction of an inner identity 
—not by abstractions, but by per- 
sonifications—and if the educa- 
tional process keeps the student 
and instructor sociologically and 
psychologically so far apart that 
no identifications are possible, or 
worse still, very distorted identifica- 
tions occur, in which there is more 
hostility and rejection than affilia- 
tion and acceptance, then we are 
preparing for what we don't want. 

The creative frontier of education 
is learning by trial and error—by 
asserting what no one else has as- 
serted, of doing what no one else 
has yet done—and of somehow go- 
ing be yond what is given. Now this 
daring to go beyond is the very es- 
sence of cre ative imagination. The 
individuals who will create the 
loveliness, the truth and the morality 
and the beauty that is yet to come 
into the world do this at the ex- 
pense of a considerable amount of 
guilt and anxiety. 

When there is an attack on the 
university from without, the attack 
from without does not have to be 
virulent; it does not have to be 
strong; because it mobilizes the 
already existing anxiety and guilt 
of the intellectuals themse Ives. 
What disturbed me so much when 
there was so little outspoken de- 
fense of the intellectual, was not 
the intimidation from without, it 
was the self-intimidation of the in- 
tellectuals themselves, unsupported 
by an administration which couid 
have provided cohesiveness in trans- 
actions among the faculties, which 
could have shared the anxieties 
and guilt, and have suitably ab- 
steel it, even without passing it 
along to the faculty. 


One of the basic functions of 
administration, whether it be in a 
factory or in a university, is to 
absorb anxiety. However, if the 
administrator does not control the 
anxiety, but passes it on down, then 
you pour stress into an already 
overstressed system, and you will 
have individuals who will find this 
stress affecting their ability to teach 
and work. 


We need to have attention paid 
at the administrative level to han- 
dling transactions of human aware- 
ness, organizational structure, com- 
munications, sharing feelings, ab- 
sorbing anxiety, defining and artic- 
ulating goals, attaining maximum 
participation in decision-making 
processes, obtaining essential in- 
formation for decision-making. 

It is axiomatic that he makes the 
best decisions who has the most 
information. Yet often the persons 
with the most information in the 
university or school are, because of 
the role they occupy or their isola- 
tion in the communication network 
of the university, or because of the 
hierarchy of administrative respon- 
sibility, are unable to fit their in- 
formation into the decision-making 
process at all. 

There is another aspect closely 
associated with added awareness. 
There are many schools for execu- 
tive development in universities 
throughout the country. Yet I do 
not ean of a single seminar di- 
rected to the development of pro- 
fessors. We must now consider 
seriously in-service training for pro- 
fessors of education, to give those 
experiences to the teaching staff 
which allow them to grow in skill 
and knowledge, and to increasingly 
learn how to use their own behavior 
in their daily tasks. Some attention 
paid at the ‘university's ; administra- 
tive level toward making it possible 
to share experiences that would aid 
in the maturation and development 
of the teaching staff, also would aid 
in solving education’s problems. 

Until recently education has suf- 
fered from public apathy. From 
now on, it appears that education 
is going to suffer from a surfeit of 
public interest. For this reason, 
you must be careful to know exactly 
what you want, and be aware that 
the solutions for problems for which 
demands now are being made at 
political levels, are not going to be 
the result of training more scientists. 
They are going to come because 
we have begun to understand the 
whole social context, the whole 
pulsing, dynamic transaction of how 
teaching and learning proceed and 
because we are going to be able to 
increase the level of creative imagi- 
nation in all students, rather then 
merely a few. 


adult leadership 
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Resume of AEA Conference Panel Sessions 


By EVA M. SCHINDLER 


j opening session of the 1957 
Conference began with a sympo- 
sium, “Charting the Course: An 
Overview of Annerionss Society To- 
day and Its te for Tomor- 
row as seen by L. M. K. Boelter, 
Dean, College of Engineering and 
Head, Engineering Extension, Mar- 
tin Loeb, Asnoctite Professor, School 
of Social Welfare, F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky, Professor of Education, all 
of University of California, Los 
Angeles; Peter H. Odegard, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; and I. 
James Quillen, Dean, School of 
Education, Stanford University. 
This symposium-panel was chaired 
by Howard Y. McClusky, Director, 
Bureau of Studies and Training in 
Community Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Leading off the symposium from 
an anthropological point of view, 
Martin Loeb expressed the concern 
that: “We are living today in the 
lap of luxury.” And indeed this 
“luxury-lap happiness” produces 
some real problems among which is 
the change in the meaning of work. 
“The work week gets shorter, every- 
one gets vacations, and so the real 
problem is not work, but non-work 


EVA M. SCHINDLER, conference 
administrator for AEA’s annual meet- 
ing in San Diego, is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the school of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
and assistant head of the Department 
of Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension. 
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course during the two panel sessions of the 
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conference are summarized by the conference administrator 


for which the candy-coated syno- 
nym is leisure,” he said. Since the 
non-work part of the day has be- 
come larger, here is where adult 
eletéilen has an important chal- 
lenge. The adult educator can now 
think of himself in increasing utili- 
tarian terms rather than in old 
fashioned simple broadening terms 
of coping with the problems of 
people's leisure time. 


Mr. Loeb noted that only as one 
rises from the lower class to the top 
does intellectualism have any merit, 
and really only at the very top 
levels with a very few people. ‘ “For 
the bulk of the people, he pointed 
out, “activity has to have a utili- 
tarian purpose—you can't just go 
for a walk in the forest, but you 
must hunt. The same thing is true 
of education. Conversely, we don't 
like basic research or poe try because 
it doesn’t do any good. This intense 
concern for every vthing we do hav- 
ing a utilitarion purpose is a luxury 
we cannot long afford.” 


Use of Non-Work Time 


The challenge Mr. Loeb posed 
for the adult edacsors as a primary 
responsibility is the use made of 
non-work time. How we do this, so 
that people will have a_ freer, 
happier, and in the long run more 
productive life, is the real challenge. 

Peter H. Odegard concurred with 
this saying it in a different way: 
Those interested in adult education 
are not exempted from the prob- 
lems and controversies that con- 


front education in general at all 
levels, since it is at the university, 
college, and continuing education 
level “the pieces have to be picked 
up. The need today is “for the 
education of the whole child or 
adult for full life in the great so- 
ciety of which he is a part,” he said. 

“The fact is that all true knowl- 
edge of all significant experience 
can contribute to that enrichment 
of the human spirit—that is the 
goal of education at all levels.” And 
education in these terms need not 
be confined to the schools and col- 
leges, “but may be extended to 
factories and farms, trade union 
halls and service clubs, political 
parties and groups, and not least 
of all to some fifty-odd million 
families in which men, women, and 
children work and play, and live 
and learn.” This, then, is a direct 
challenge to adult educators to 
bring education of a broader level 
to more people. 

Other areas of need pointed to 
by Mr. Odegard were: science edu- 
cation, language training, classes 
in world affairs and international 
relations. Too few Americans learn 
foreign languages; often not even 
our diplomats assigned to foreign 
soils, can speak the appropriate 
language. 

“Education for good citizenship 
has been a goal since Plato declared 
that the greate st and fairest sort of 
system by far is that which is con- 
cerned with the ordering of states. 
The problem is to know how one 
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can come by this wisdom, certainly 
not solely by direct instruction. 
Good citizens, like good morals and 
good character, are surely as much 
a by-product of other experiences 
as formal education.” These, then, 
are needs and gaps adult education 
must help fill if we are to become 
equipped to discharge our responsi- 
bilities as leader in the free world, 
Mr. Odegard concluded. 

He suggested that these affirma- 
tive steps might be taken. 

1. The establishment of an un- 
official national commission on edu- 
cation for democracy, to be financed 
by private foundations enlisting the 
assistance of all branches of Ameri- 
can education, public and private. 

2. That we urge Congress to 
make more liberal provisions for 
federal aid to education. 

3. That educational institutions 
at all levels, public and private, be 
urged, to re-examine their present 
program with so-called adult or 
continuation education, with a view 
to deve lopment of more compre- 
hensive and imaginative nolicy and 
to include the use of ma. edia. 


Population Changes 


James Quillen looked at the rapid 
changes in our society and their 
effect upon adult education both 
currently and in the future. He 
spoke of the population revolution 
in which we find ourselves, with 
more people at the early age and at 
the older age end of the scale, and 
the disproportionate sly smaller 
groups at the middle age or work- 
ing age period. The increasing 
population is “becoming increas- 
ingly higher educated with a larger 
and larger proportion of the total 
population engaging in educational 
activities.” Also, this population is 
becoming more mobile, moving to 
the cities and out to the suburbs, 
and coming closer and closer to- 
gether in habitat as well through 
“advances in transportation and 
communication,” and thus becom- 
ing a more homogeneous people 
culturally, “with increasing pres- 
sures for conformity and decreasing 
opportunities for originality and 
creativity.” 

Next Mr. Quillen pointed out the 
revolution in production both in 
power and the kinds of power used, 


and in automation, and the need 
therefore of a more highly educated 
worker. “We are entering a cul- 
tural period that will be marked by 
more rapid change, greater com- 
plexity, and probably greater ten- 
sions.” The most significant thing, 
he felt, is the great rapidity of 
change in pré actically all areas of 
our caltuse and accompanying that, 
the tremendous accumulation of 
knowledge and growing complex- 
ities of living. 


improved Education 


He noted it is becoming more 
difficult for individuals in this period 
of rapid change to make informed 
and effective choices, “and a free 
society is based on informed choices 
of its citizens, and if lk urge numbers 
of citizens lack knowledge of im- 
portant choices, freedoen will be 
lost. More and better education is 
the only means under our present 
social and political system for main- 
taining the presence of individual 
fre edom and choice. We can main- 
tain a free society only if we also 
have a revolution in education,” 
concluded Mr. Quillen. He added 
his plea to that of Mr. Loeb, and 
Mr. Odegard in challenging the 
adult educator and indeed all edu- 
cators, to develop sufficient vision 
to create the kind of educational 
system needed by the kinds of so- 
ciety in which we will be living 
during the next generation. 

F. Dean McClusky added to the 
above needs that of learning to 
listen, learning to live together in a 
shrinking workl, and learning to 
unde rstand the world in which we 
are living. 

L. M. K. Boelter explained that 
“we can present knowledge in a 
more simplified fashion rather than 
a more complicated fashion, and 
that we should give up the bogey 
that we are living in a more and 
more comple x society.” This, he be- 
lieves, is one of the functions of 
adult education. “Another is to help 
man become more free in a society 
which tends to take away his free- 
dom, and a third function of adult 
education is to create the atmos- 
phere and mechanism of rational 
interdependence between individ- 
uals. Adult education can become 
in itself a vast activity in the search 


for the truth and the search for the 
facts which will make each indi- 
vidual a much more effective citi- 
zen,” he added. 

The larger problems our society 
faces ating a physical point of view 
were reviewed by Mr. Boelter, who 

cautioned “that in our thinking we 

should not separate the physical 
aspects of our society or activity 
and the human aspects.’ 


The exciting creations of the last 
years, whether train, rocket, or 
washing machine have been exten- 
sions of man’s talents, senses, ac- 
tivity as force of work, and exten- 
sions of his ability to control these 
systems. Thus one of the basic 
problems, he observed, “is to de- 
velop economical methods both in 
dollars and in time of moving 
people and goods from place to 
place with a minimum of wear and 
tear upon the individuals being 
moved. 

“We have become a power-happy 
people, and it should not be our 
goal to make available a greater 
amount of power per person, but 
rather to make it possible for us to 
live more satisfactorily, utilizing 
less power per person.” 


Climatic Environment 


The course to take, Mr. Boelter 
suggested, is to study history of 
other peoples, and other cultures 
who have been subjected to approxi- 
mately the same forces as we, and 
we will get a much better idea if 
what is ha appening to ourselves. We 
must also study the effects of the 
tremendous movement of man from 
northern climates to the temperate 
and the equatorial climates. What 
effects does our climatic environ- 
ment have on us? Mr. Boelter 
asked. Adult education must take 
these changes into account, and 
make them a realistic factor in the 
lives of all people. 

Howard McClusky concluded by 
pulling the symposium threads to- 
gether, saying that it seemed to him 
that the central theme of all the 
presentations was the recurring 
reference to the increase of knowl- 
edge. The question he posed was: 
“how can we translate or make 
available the production of the ex- 
perts for the much greater propor- 
tion of the population, or how can 
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we keep up with this increase in 
knowledge?” 

The opening session ended with 
a charge to the audience to think 
about and discuss the implications 
and the possible implementation of 
these learned presentations. 

The closing panel consisting of 
Robert J. Blake ly, Vice Pre sient. 
The Fund for Adult Education; 
Leland Bradford, Director, Division 
of Adult Education Services, Na- 
tional Education Association and 
Director, National Training Labor- 
atory; Mrs. Rollin Brown, Presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; and Jose ph L. Mat- 
thews, Federal Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, addressed themselves to the 
subject of “How Adult Educators 
Can. Fulfill Their Unique Role 
Society.” 

According to Cyril Houle, Profes- 
sor of Education. University of 
Chicago, who was chairman of this 
symposium, the panel decided that 
an adult educator included those 
people with advanced graduate 
training, who make a life- long career 
in this "Beld. as well as deans and 
the assistant deans and others in 
extension divisions, the people in 
the field of agriculture extension, 
public health, public school, and 
those who have adult education as 
part of their work in social agencies, 
libraries and community organiza- 
tions, whether as paid professional 
workers or as lay volunteer leaders. 
Thus, an educator of adults here 
means any person who has identi- 
fied himself in this capacity. 


Cooperation is Needed 


Mrs. Brown led off with the ob- 
servation that we need cooperation 
between all the disciplines and 
specializations in transmitting in- 
formation, if we are to have an in- 
formed citizenry that can make 
wise decisions. None of the often- 
discussed pressing problems can be 
solved by one group alone, Mrs. 
Brown asserted, and indeed each 
discipline should perhaps perform 
in the area best qualified to do so, 
and not try to pre-empt the field. 

“At any rate it seems perfectly clear 
that a great variety of services, 
some of them pe formed with con- 
siderable skill by the layman, are 
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required in the modern scheme of 
adult education. Each is important 
and there should be some coordina- 
tion and relation among them be- 
cause there is already a great mu- 
tuality of interest.” 

Mr. Matthews saw the adult edu- 
cator better able to fulfill his role 
if he would learn how to improve 
the ways of involving people in 
learning situations. He might learn 
to do this by assimilating the tech- 
nology of adult education, by tak- 
ing an active part in adult e sducation 
coordinating activities, by identify- 
ing and involving local leaders who 
have a commitment to adult educa- 
tion, by applying action re ‘search 
findings to adult education, and by 
basing adult education programs on 
more than prese nt or passing wants 
of the clientele. He held that the 
adult educator must learn to under- 
stand himself and others if he is to 
do the kind of job necessary in this 
rapidly changing world. 


To Overcome Lags 


Lee Bradford felt that one of the 
important tasks of education is to 
“act as a kind of driving force to 
the future as well as transmission 
belt to the past.” It is important 
for education to overcome lags, but 
more important is “to be planning 
for the future so that people have 
the knowledge necessary to direct 
their future much more ade quately 
and so that they will not have to 
be merely catching up,” he said. 

“Education can be important in 
building a world, and we need to 
re-examine the total way in which 
we as adult educators take on 
clients, individuals, groups, organi- 
zations or societies to help them use 
educational methods so that they 
can recreate, repossess, and build 
the kind of world that they need to 
maximize their particular growth. 
Education needs to be much more 
concerned with having influence 
and power in organizations, in com- 
mittees, in societies, so that deci- 
sions made by these bodies are not 
made apart from educators and 
education.” 

Mr. Bradford suggested that 
“adult education should be one field 
which draws together knowledges 
from the past, and uses the research 
and knowledge which is coming out 


of social sciences and behavioral 
science so that we in turn can re- 
appraise and improve the way we 
work with our clients.” 

Robert Blakely took a less opti- 
mistic point of view. He wondered 
if we are not in a period of decline, 
with the fear of freedom, and the 
divorce between intellectuals and 
the people, being descriptive of our 
time. He said, “it isn’t just a ques- 
tion of communication between the 
intellectuals and the people, but 
rather it is a question of communi- 
cation of the specialist to the spe- 
cialist. Perhaps the problems of the 
modern world are too complex for 
mankind, but if they are to be 
coped with at all we must draw 
upon the widest reservoir of talent 
and experience,” he continued. 

Serious consideration should be 
given the role of an Adult Educa- 
tion Association in the future. “One 
idea that will make it possible to 
have such an Association, is the 
fundamental idea of the meaning of 
our society. And we have to build 
upon people who want to serve an 
idea, the idea of the dignity of the 
individual, his infinite potentiality, 
and his educability.” 

These four people saw the role 
of the adult educator differently, 
but they all seemed to agree that he 
has an essential role to play because 
adult education is a most important 
area of education and because it 
has within it the dynamics of 
changing and improving youth and 
child education. The very concern 
that brought so mz any people to 
San Diego is indicative of the fact 
that udalt educators want to learn 
to do a more effective job with their 
total clientele, on an individual, 
group, and community-wide basis. 


As Mr. Houle so eloquently 
summed up: “Each of us has to 
move toward the goal in his own 
general way, and in doing this we 
are working with people in a num- 
ber of other disciplines. The thing 
holding us together is the central, 
general idea which we can look to 
above the immediate particulars of 
our daily existence, namely, our 
common belief in a common faith 
that people given education, and 
encouraged to develop it for them- 
selves, can improve both themselves 
and the society in which they live 
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AEA’s Responsibilities 


Continued from page 166 


prodigious war effort was inevita- 
bly followed by 12 years of self-in- 
dulgence that only a new satellite 
could jar. But that satellite seems 
to be spinning us into a new orbit 
equally dangerous. We will now 
make the effort to catch up — but 
catch up with what? There is no 
mention of the fact that we have 
fallen behind in the development of 
atomic energy for peace-time uses 
—that we lack teachers and educa- 
tional facilities in the humanities as 
well as in the sciences. 

An editorial in the San Diego 
morning paper said “Education for 
science is education for world lead- 
ership. For the Russians have made 
it clear that the future will belong 
to those dominant in technology.” 
Unless we develop humanitarians 
as well as scientists I would remind 
you that George Orwell's “1984” 
is only 26 years away. 


The Elite Function 


In discussing the association's 
future someone referred to “the 
elite function” of AEA. Is not the 
elite function of the association to 
help all of us grasp the needs of a 
better society, to relate our every- 
day jobs to those needs, and learn 
to work together to achieve that 
society? T his i is not an easy thing to 
do. It means looking at ‘ourselves 
and the job we do, pad the way 
we do it—particularly the way we 
do it—in the light of what contribu- 
tion we and the job can make, what 
relation it has to the great problems 
of today. For all jobs in education 
have such a relation; and it remains 
for us to see it clearly, to keep it not 
only in our own minds but also in 
the minds of those with whom that 
job brings us in contact. It means 
re-educating the adult educators. 

A number of years ago I had the 
opportunity of going through a 
series of the Ame ricanization dleaee s 
given people who were getting 
their citizenship papers. It was 
conducted by an elementary school 
principal. I had had the usual 
courses in American History, but it 
had never come alive to me as this 
man made it come alive. He took 
the usual dry-as-dust study of the 
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Constitution and quick views of 
U. S. History and related them in 
such a way that it gave a whole 
new dimension to the meaning and 
the reason for our American society. 
This is the kind of thing we must 
do and for this we need an elite 
membership made up of those in- 
telligent adults concerned for the 
welfare of human beings and will- 
ing to give something of themselves 
to achieve it. 

We seem to be tending toward 
that kind of a membership. Let us 
remember that the Adult Education 
Association of the United States is 
not you, or they, or an office in 
Chicago. It is us—all of us—and 
we can make of it what we will. 
Let us remember also a trite, and 
certainly old-fashioned axiom, that 
you get out of anything just what 
you put into it. If we want to make 
of it an instrument that will serve 
the best interests of men, and 
nothing less should satisfy us, we 
must come to it prepared to give, 
not for the promotion or enhance- 
ment of our personal or group 
status. It is only by doing the 
former that we can hope to accom- 
plish the latter as a by-product. 


One of the most shocking things 
I have ever read was the recent 
New Yorker article on the intensive 
Army investigations into the Com- 
munist indoctrination, not brain- 
washing, of American prisoners in 
Korea. Our soldiers proved the 
most susceptible of all the UN 
troops. Almost from the moment 
of capture they proved unwilling 
to discipline themselves, to ds 
anything either for themselves or 
for their comrades. They seemed 
to have none of these qualities we 
think of as American: resourceful- 
ness, independence, determination 
and strength. 

We have all known individuals 
and situations which have come to 
a tragic end. Looking back it is 
usually possible to identify a cul- 
minating set of circumstances which 
made the tragedy inevitable. There 
is always a point at which, if 
proper measures are taken, the 
tragedy can be averted. This was 
true of these young men—our so- 
ciety failed them somewhere. 


This morning somebody said we 
should not ols ays be catching up, 
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we should be anticipating the fu- 
ture. The defensive is usually the 
least desirable position. As an asso- 
ciation, and as members of that 
association we should prepare our- 
selves to take the offensive against 
the problems of our time. 


Executive Development 
Continued from page 174 


sanction the helping of individuals 
to grow, can honest feedback be 
supplied. Without this feedback 
a man flies blind in relating to 
others. Very infrequently in the 
normal course of affairs can we 
afford to be honest with others, to 
let them know what we think of 
their behaviors. Very infrequently 
do we ourselves receive honest 
feedback of this sort from others. 
A management development pro- 
gram can provide its most impor- 
tant ingredient if it can achieve 
and sustain an atmosphere of help- 
ful honesty. As each of us learns 
about the effectiveness of our be- 
havioral impact upon others 
through the feedback they alone 
can supply, we are put in position 
to develop the human skills needed 
in modern management. 

If example is not the only way 
by which we learn it certainly is 
the most basic w ay. Skill practice 
for managers gives the opportunity 
to see various behavioral examples 
and to compare these to one’s own 
behavioral impulses and skills. It 
provides the opportunity for man- 
agers to observe others and to at- 
tempt to incorporate behaviors that 
seem effective into their own role 
repertory. It offers the advantage 
of trying out and sharpening skill 
in a protected environment. 

In the development of effective 
managers the building of sound 
theory is basic. All save rudimen- 
tary behavior evolves from theory. 
A manager is only as good as his 
theory, yet theory alone is not 
enough for successful management. 
A manager needs skill to imple- 
ment his theory. A well-rounded 
management development program 
will provide an opportunity for 
theory building and skill practice, 
the inseparable twins of executive 
development. 


adult leadership 
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Summary of Work Group Discussions 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT 


Asx ANCIENT Persian proverb says 
that you cannot capture a river 
in a bucket. Neither can you cap- 
ture truth in words. We might 
also add that you cannot capture a 
conference in a summary. It is 
possible to dip a bucket into a river 
and pull up water, but this water 
no longer has the dynamics of the 
river. By the same token, a con- 
ference summary can reflect only 
partly the ideas which have been 
discussed, but here again the dy- 
namic is largely lost. 


During these three days we have 
carried on a kind of giant conversa- 
tion in which millions of words 
were exchanged. These millions of 
words were first condensed into 20 
pages by the 14 work group record- 
ers, and it is a summary of these 
20 pages, together with a discussion 
among the ‘recorders, that is pre- 
sented here. 

During these days together we 
have reflected about our world, 
about ourselves as adult educators, 
and about our experiences at this 
conference. 


Reflections About Our World 


In looking at the world in which 
we operate, our groups discussed 
the values we hold in our society, 
the central problems which disturb 
us, and the needs which must be 
met to produce a finer world. 

Among the values we feel are 


WARREN H. SCHMIDT, assistant 
director, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
succinctly reports the many work 
group sessions held during the San 
Diego Conference. 
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Some of the ideas. problems and values 


talked about in work groups at the conference 


commonly held are these: economic 
efficiency, the possession of basic 
skills by each individual, the dig- 
nity and potentiality of human be- 
ings, an alert social conscience, and 
awareness of social requirements. 


When we talked about problems, 
many of our groups dealt with the 
problems of fragmentation. We saw 
this within indivi iduals and between 
segments of the social system. We 
see the individual becoming more 
highly specialized and thers fore 
out of touch with important aspects 
of life. As each is driven into a 
smaller area of specialization we 
risk the loss of integration and 
wholeness, which makes for the 
richest and most meaningful kind 
of life. 

We also saw this tendency 
toward fragmentation affecting a 
larger group of human beings. For 
example, one work group regretted 
the fact that top decision-makers 
are frequently out of touch with 
the problems of the people for 
whom they are making decisions. 
Several groups also expressed con- 
cern over the fact that parts of the 
education movement itself are out 
of touch with one another, and 
energies cannot be mobilized to at- 
tack common problems while dupli- 
cated efforts exist side by side. 

Out of the discussions there 
emerged one observation which, if 
true, might well influence the work 
of adult educators. It was the ob- 
servation that people in our society 
are “hungry for ideas beyond them- 
selves.” The fragmentation and ex- 
tensive specialization has perhaps 
made more and more of us aware 
of the need to find larger concepts 


and larger goals around which to 
integrate our lives. 

Out of the discussion of problems 
and observations, we identified 
some crying needs to which adult 
educators might address themselves 
Among thei: were: 

(a) An acceptance of intellec- 
tualism by people of our society; 

(b) A fuller understanding of, 
and appreciation of, value differ- 
ences which exist among us; 

(c) Alertness, without hysteria, 
in preparing for crisis and change; 

(d) People better trained for 
leadership and citizenship in a 
democracy; 

(e) A modus operandi which 
permits groups to maintain individ- 
ual sets of values while adhering 
to “rules of the game” which permit 
them to live together. 

It was sugge ‘sted in one group 
that the central problem among 
people has always been to find 
ways to relate to each other more 
effectively, but that large distances 
have enabled us to escape this 
problem until now. The shrinking 
world, and the arrival of Sputnik 
now make it mandatory that we 
face and solve this urgent central 
problem. 


Our Role as Adult Educators 


Some of the work groups felt that 
a major responsibility of adult edu- 
cators is to help create a “climate 
of curiosity,” in which people are 
forever on the quest for new knowl- 
edge and new understandings. In 
such a climate we can help to de- 
velop individuals, who, in turn, can 
produce desirable social change. 

To carry out this kind of an as- 
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signment, we felt that we ourselves 
need three things: 

1. We need more education our- 
selves. We need time for reflection. 
Adult educators, too, should con- 
tinually enter new areas of knowl- 
edge. 
2. We need to maintain an ex- 
perimental attitude and approach. 
It was pointed out that adult edu- 
cation activity has greater flexibility 
in it than any other kind of educa- 
tional operation. The existence of 
this flexibility calls for imagination 
and a continuing experimental ap- 
proach to our educational job. 

3. We need specific knowledge 
and skills. Among these we enu- 
merated such things as how to 
arrive at the needs and interests of 
people, how to get people in 
groups, how to get people to as- 
sume re sponsibility, how to estab- 
lish channels of communication 
among adult education groups, and 
how to approach the problems of 
community organization. 


Conference Experiences 

In reflecting about the work 
group experience, one reporter sug- 
gested that for these three days 
each group was itself a microcosm 
of adult education activity. In these 
groups we experienced ‘the prob- 
lems of communication, the difficul- 
ties of articulating complex ideas, 
and the challenge of using differ- 
ences to mutual advantage. Some 
of the differences sprung from our 
individual goals and aspirations. 
There were those who felt that the 
priority job was to focus on the 
“why's” of adult education, while 
others were looking for practical 
“how-to-do-its.” 

One recorder said that his group 
discovered again that learning is a 
painful process—but eminently 
worth the effort. One group ended 
its experience by noting that “we 
thought we weren't ge tting any- 
whena; but then we diacovered we 
were being educated.” A_ rather 
common observation was that those 
who had participated in the vigor- 
ous work groups would leave as 
better-integrated individuals. 

As you look over the reports 
which come from the work groups, 
one thing stands out very clearly— 
all of the discussions center around 


people, rather than around things. 
This itself is a refreshing occurrence 
in a scientific age when so much 
attention is paid to rockets, missiles, 
satellites, and other electronic gear. 
Il am reminded of the statement of 
Dr. Arthur Compton, one of the 
atomic scientists, that “The tragedy 
of our time is that we have ” dis 
covered things in the order. We 
have learned to understand and 
control nature before we have 
learned to understand and control 
ourselves.” As a result, we await 
each new invention with anxiety, 
rather than with high anticipation. 

If this situation is to be corrected, 
much of the leadership and creative 
effort will have to come from peo- 
ple who continue to focus attention 
on the kinds of human problems 
we have discussed these past days. 


New Design for Institute 
Continued from page 175 


to rehearsals for participants in a 
unique combination of an economic 
trends survey with a fashion show. 

On Thursday, Health and Wel- 
fare were discussed. After short 
introductory statements, the  stu- 
dents, supplied with specimen prob- 
lems and fact sheets, divided into 
eight groups to discuss individual 
local problems and bring them back 
into general sessions for the experts 
present. Again there were probing 
questions ‘and healthy ventilation 
of administrative difficulties. Recog- 
nition was made that only a nation- 
wide system of compulsory health 
insurance could provide more ade- 
quate prote ction. 

The second half of the morning 
was taken up with a treatment of 
civil rights. The students were given 
a set of true and false questions 
devised by Harry Fleischman, of 
National Labor Service, to uncover 
the existence of unconscious preju- 
dice and bias. After individual 
written replies, each of the eight 
groups was given one of the test 
questions to discuss collectively. 
And the difference in the re plies, 
made after group discussion, was 
noticeable. Lively discussions of 
all the groups ended in the pres- 
entation of reports by each group. 

“The Union Looks at Fashion” 
was presented by the students at 


night, with Leon Stein as eco- 
nomics commentator, and Jim Cor- 
bett as impressario. Again the 
members of the Northeast Depart- 
ment as models demonstrated that 
they can not only make garments 
but also wear them with charm 
and beauty! This was economics 
of the garme nt industry with foot- 
lights instead of footnotes. 


Back Home Education 

The Friday morning session dealt 
with what the me enbvexs could do 
when they got back home in the 
matter of continuing their educa- 
tional activity. Group consideration 
of a short general presentation 
produced a large number of very 
practical and helpful sugge stions. 
Graduation exercises fallowe d, with 
Mr. Gingold recalling vividly the 
early days of the Union's struggle 
against the gangster-protected 
workshops, emphasizing the need 
of such institutes to help the Union 
face its problems. 


The students retained their keen- 
ness throughout. More importantly, 
they left the five-d: iy institute de- 
termined to carry on education 
back home. Nearly one-half asked 
for shop display racks to make 
good and lively pamphlets avail- 
able to their fellow members. 


The innovations introduced in 
the Northeast Department Institute 
were made possible by the co- 
operation of the local managers 
and the business agents. Forto- 
nately, there are a number of 
younger business agents in that 
area who have be nefitted from 
their study in the Training Institute 
and were equipped to serve as dis- 
cussion leaders. We were thus able 
to allocate one leader to every 12 
to 14 students in the eight groups. 

The general success of the Insti- 
tute was in large measure the result 
of many prelimin: ry meetings and 
the pre paration of many fact "ahots 
and case material by the staff of 
the Northeast Dep: utment and the 
Central Educational Department. 

The schedule worksheets, reports, 
questionnaires, and the texts of 
“The ILGWU in Song and Poem” 
and “The ILGWU Looks at 
Fashion” are available to union 
educational directors upon request 
from 1710 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Some Timely Tips for Authors and Would-be Authors 


WHEN YOU WRITE 


. aoe keep asking us, “How 
shall we write for Aputt LEADER- 
sHiPp? Must we slant our material 
for a specific audience? .. . Do we 
have to write down? Do we 
have to write up? How are you 
different from the popular mag- 
azine field? . Are you a profes- 
sional journal?” 

Perhaps the best advice we can 
give to prospective writers for 
Aputt Leapersuip is simply this: 
Write neither up nor down, but 
tell your story straightforwardly, 
with economy of wwoindla: and with 
one eye on your audience and the 
other on your subject. 


Our experience is that many 
people write honestly and with 
competence about things in their 
field, but fail to visu: lize our audi- 
ence or to imagine what problems 
this audience may have in under- 
standing or being interested in 
what they are saying. They let the 
subject matter speak for itself; 
they give little attention to “sell- 
ing’ the article to their prospective 
readers. 

Who are these readers? A mixed 
crowd indeed. They include aca- 
demic-minded people, as well as 
action-oriented people of nearly 
every level of sophistication—peo- 
ple in such widely varied fields as 
the public se schools, public health, 
agriculture and home economics 
extension, social welfare, service 
organizations of all kinds, churches, 
universities, the armed forces, man- 
agement, and labor. 

Our aim is to print things help- 
ful to all of these. The ideal ar- 
ticle for us—if we could get it— 
would be precise and mature 
enough to interest the scholar, and 
simple and down-to-earth enough 
to appeal to the busy practitioner 
in any of the many fields of adult 
education. And the special require- 
ment for AputT LEApERSHIP is that 
the article contain ideas which can 
be useful to many readers in each 
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of these various fields. We cannot 
talk only to a single segment of 
the audience. 

We are definitely not trying to 
compete with the so-called popular 
magazines, whose primary intent is 
to be entertaining. But neither can 
we print articles on a sustained 
level of abstraction, or in quite the 
precise detail of the professional 
journals. A lot of our readers won't 
study an article to extract its mean- 
ing. They get it the first time or 
they don't get it all all. 


This puts a burden on us to 
emphasize what is sometimes called 
“readability.” Our articles, without 
being written down, do need to 
be simple and clear, and immedi- 
ately intelligble to the rapid read- 
er. Put it another way: they need 

have enough color and pace, 
enough “sell,” to interest the busy 
practitioner who is prepared to 
“take ApuLT LEADERSHIP or leave 
it alone.” 


Now, how does 
by these qualities? Each writer 
works his own magic, of course. 
It's technique and personality and 
maybe some other things. On the 
technical side, it might be worth 
while to name a few “of the things 
that cause trouble. 

Many articles as they come into 
our office are overwritten for our 
readership. They have to be deep- 
ly cut in editing, for space require- 
ments if for “nothing else. But 
usually there is something else. 
Introductions are repetitious, and 
endings linger. The middle wan- 
ders. 


an article come 


Beginnings and Endings 
We've often wanted to suggest 
to a contributor that after he’s writ- 
ten his article, he take another look 
at the beginning and ending. Is 
there too much wind-up? To much 
hemming and hawing before he 
gets going? Oftentimes we find the 
article proper starts with para- 


graph four, or at the top of the 
second page—or the third! The im- 
portance of an opening that grabs 
a magazine reader's attention can- 
not be over-emphasized. If they 
don't like what they read in the 
first few lines, a lot of readers will 
go no further. 

Endings are another special prob- 
lem. A lot of them fail to wrap 
the subject up in a neat package. 
They just dribble out. Or they chop 
off and leave the reader hanging. 
More often the perfect ending 
comes half a page or so before the 
actual one. Somotionss the begin- 
ning paragraph makes a better end- 
ing, and vice versa. Sometimes a 
summary of the points made in the 
body of the article is indicated at 
the ending. Sometimes not. But 
some little thing or other saved 
as a fillip for the end will some- 
times throw a light over the whole 
article, and maybe help it to stick 
in his memory. 

We'd prefer articles lightened up 
—illuminated with a few case his- 
tories and concrete examples. This 
is important. A vivid case history, 
judging from the dearth of them, 
would seem to be the hardest 
thing on this earth to scare up. 
Contributors, even when dealing 
with factual happenings just keep 
piling up the expository sentences 
and generalizations. It would spark 
their : piece immeasurably if they'd 
break it occasionally with a per- 
tinent case history to illustrate 
their point. 

All sentences don’t have to be 
short, but it helps if some of them 
are. A change of pace keeps the 
reader awake and breathes life into 
an article. Sometimes, when a 
reader finds an article heavy going, 
it's because too many sentences 
deal with more than one idea. The 
reader then has to concentrate so 
hard on the individual sentences 
that he loses sight of the over-all 
article content. 

Continued on page 189 
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PROGRAM AND 
OBJECTIVES OF NILE 
ARE OUTLINED 


A new adult education agency came 
into being recently with the establish- 
ment of the National Institute of Labor 
Education, a joint venture of foundations, 
unions and universities. The National 
Institute of Labor Education, or NILE, 
is incorporated as a non-profit educational 
institution under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. Its headquarters are in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The stated purposes of NILE are to 
assist workers, through education, to de- 
velop their maximum effectiveness as 
individual human beings and as citizens 
in a free society; to further the growth 
and developme nt of labor union members 
as democratic and responsible participants 
in labor union affairs, as well as to aid 
in the integration of workers and unions 
into the life of the community and the 
nation. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
Institute has set for itself the following 
specific tasks: 

1. To broaden the scope and increase 
the amount of labor education. 

2. To promote and expand coopera- 
tion between labor and non-labor educa- 
tional agencies. 

3. To foster research and _ experi- 
mentation in the field of labor education 
in both subject matter, content and 
methodology. 

4. To act as a clearing house for in- 
formation on labor education programs, 
techniques, materials. 


5. To render technical assistance on 


wre: aids to 
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labor education research projects and 
programs to foundations, public and _pri- 
vate educational institutions, community 
organizations, and other  non-labor 
agencies, 

NILE promises to be active in 10 
major fields of interest. These are: 

1. Extension of labor education into 
geographical aveas not yet well served 
by labor education programs. 

2. Problems of membership participa- 
tion in union affairs, including problems 
of membership attendance at the grass 
roots, and an examination of problems 
of democratic participation common to 
all community organizations. 

3. Problen.s of community participa- 
tion. 

4. Cultural use of leisure time, includ- 
ing needs of retired people. 

5. Fundamental education, including 
a broad readership program. 

6. The areas of mental health, includ- 
ing problems of alcoholics, difficult chil- 
dren, family life and industrial health. 

7. Intergroup relations. 

8. Automation. 

9. International affairs. 

10. Civil liberties. 

NILE will not be an operating agency. 
It will solicit grants from various agen- 
cies, including foundations and unions, 
and distribute such grants in accordance 
with the stated purposes, standards and 
criteria to be set up by the Board of 
Directors. The composition of this Board, 
with persons nationally recognized in the 
fields of education and public affairs, and 
some specifically skilled in labor educa- 
tion, assures that grants will be distri- 
buted with a maximum of competency. 


NILE’s Board of Directors are: Lorentz 
H. Adolfson, Director, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin; Ralph N 
Campbell, professor of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University; 
David L. Cole, former Director of the 
U.S. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; John D. Connors, Director, De- 
partment of Education, AFL-CIO; Frank 
Porter Graham, United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan; Albert 
J. Hayes, President, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

Also Clark Kerr, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Anthony S. 
Luchek, Head, Labor Education Service, 
Pennsylvania State University; David J. 
McDonald, President, United Steel Work- 
ers of America; Jules Pagano, Director, 
Education Department, Communication 
Workers Union of America; Otto Pragan, 
Director, Research and Education, Inter- 
national Chemical Worker’s Union; Bren- 
dan Sexton, Education Director, United 
Automobile Workers; George N. Shuster, 
President, Hunter College; and M. T. 
Van Hecke, Dean, Law School, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 
STUDIED AT SECOND 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE 


More than 40 leaders from various 
fields of adult education attended the 
Second Annual Institute for Community 
Leaders, conducted by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, in cooperation with the 
Division of Adult Education Services of 
the N.E.A., the University of California’s 
School of Education and its Extension 
Division. 

This annual program was held Novem- 
ber 18-21 at the University of California 
Residential Conference Center, located 
at Lake Arrowhead. 

The purpose of the Institute was to 
provide a broad, functional understand- 
ing of problems involved in community 
leadership—including how to work with 
committees, train leaders, set up learn- 
ing situations, plan and evaluate pro- 
grams, and develop effective inter-group 
relationships. 

The program included diagnostic group 
sessions, skill practice meetings, theory 
sessions, and evening fireside discussions. 
Theory and skill sessions dealt with these 
topics: “The Individual and the Group,” 
“The Community and the Organization,” 
and “Planning for C hange.” 


Institute participants came from the 
states of California, Illinois, Iowa, New 
York, Massachusetts and Washington, as 
well as the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. These persons hold positions of 
leadership in school systems, libraries, 
voluntary organizations, institutions of 
higher education, community planning 
councils, health education agencies, and 
religious organizations. 


The Institute staff included Dr. Leland 
Bradford of the N.E.A., Dr. Kenneth 
Benne of Boston University, Max Birn- 
baum of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Eva Schindler of the UCLA 
School of Social Welfare, and Dr. War- 
ren H. Schmidt of the UCLA Extension 
Division. 


People in the News 


On January 7 of this year, Scott 
Fletcher, President of the Fund for 
Adult Education, will speak to the Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma 
Adult Education Association. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Public Library 
in Oklahoma City. 

The November issue of Good House- 
keeping carries an article on the various 
services of the public library. The article 
was written by William Converse Hay- 
good, a former staff member of the 
American Library Association. 

As a result of a mail vote of the mem- 
bership of the American Library Associa- 
tion, it has been decided that ALA 
headquarters will remain in Chicago, in- 
stead of being moved to Washington, 
D. C., as the ALA Council had earlier 
recommended. The vote to stay in Chi- 
cago was 5,749 to 2,199. 


adult leadership 
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The Division of College Extension of 
Kansas State College has issued the first 
number of a new “newsletter.” Continu- 
ing Education at Kansas State College 
is a part of the Division of College Ex- 
tension, which has the responsibility for 
both cooperative Agricultural Extension 
and General Extension. 

University College of the University 
of Chicago reports a 14 per cent increase 
in enrollment in college credit courses 
for the fall term. One of the largest 
gains was in the area of foreign lan- 
guages, especially beginning courses. 


Special Educational Events 


The fourth annual session of the 
American Labor Education Services 
School on the United States got under 
way on November 17. The School com- 
bined intensive discussions with visits to 
the United Nations. Representatives from 
trade unions all over the United States 
participated. The School is under the 
direction of Eleanor G. Coit and is a part 
of a continuing program of ALES for an 
advanced study of international affairs. 


RESOURCES —A-V 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PEOPLE. 1/6 mm. 
Color and sound. University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Madison. Available 
on loan. 

A documentary film thi it tells the story 
of the “Wisconsin idea” in education and 
gr iphically protrays the university exten- 
sion’s dynamic programs of adult educa- 
tion and public service. It depicts real 
Sequences on 
workshops, classes and institutes were 
filmed where they were held. 


NEHRU ON BETTER WORLD RELATIONS. 
16 mm. Black and white, sound 27 min. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

A conversation with Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and Edward Morrow in 
which Nehru’s views pm _ co-existence 
with Communism are stated and the im- 
portance of unity and self-reliance among 
the peoples of the world is discussed. 


~— in real situations. 


A CITY DECIDES. 16 mm. Black and 
white, sound. 28 min. Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 

This film documents public school in- 
tegration in St. Louis. Using a high 
school teacher who faces the integration 
problem in a single class, the film sug- 
gests ways in which integration can be 
effected. 


Additions to the Life Series on THE 
EPIC OF MAN. 35 mm. Single frame, 
color. Life Filmstrips. 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Series, $25, 
individual filmstrips, $6.00 each. 

Man Inherits the Earth, 79 frames; 
Stone Age People Today, 51 frames; 
Dawn of Religion, 52 frames; Stone Age 

Faith Today, ‘51 frames; and Mesolithic 
Age Today, 56 frames. 
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When You Write 


Continued from page 187 

Every specialty develops its jar- 
gon, and social science, adult edu- 
cation, and group work are no 
exceptions. A certain amount of 
this is healthy. It adds color and 
vitality. Some of it has been ac- 
cepted into everyday talk; more 
of it probably ought to be, and 
certainly sometime will be. But 
take it easy; use moderation in this. 
Some readers are scared off by 
“professor's talk.” 

Sometimes it’s desirable to em- 
phasize something by saying it 
several times, sneaking up on it 
from different directions. But too 
much repetition is a sure way to 
lose a reader. 

A little attention to putting in a 
colorful word or phrase now and 
then helps banish dullness. Even 
punctuation and paragraphing help. 
Sometimes things can be effective- 
ly pointed up by listing: one 
two... three. 

Lack of organization isn’t as con- 
sistent a headache as some of the 
others. Occasionally a piece comes 
in that hasn't been very well 
thought out, but anyone familiar 
enough with his subject to write 
an article about it, usually has it 
fairly well organized. The scurry- 
ing practitioner—the action-man— 
is ‘the person most likely to by-pass 
this one. Some sober thought about 
effective presentation often saves 
the writer (and the editor) con- 
siderable time in rewriting and 
switching around afterwards. 

Use dicceuessehsittionn sparingly in 
writing for Aputt LeapersHip. We 
know you're an expert in your field 
and shouldn’t need to bolster your 
statements with footnotes. Unless 
they will really help the reader, 
footnotes just get in his hair. 

The editors take full responsi- 
bility for applying these principles 
to manuscripts before final publica- 
tion. Ordinarily, we assume that 
when you submit an article you 
trust the editor’s application of 
these principles. The immediate 
needs of the field for the ideas 
expressed by most of our authors 
do not allow time to engage in 
lengthy correspondence with auth- 
ors about article revision. 

This about wraps it up as far as 
we are concerned. We're not trying 


A Text Designed for Adults That is 
Simple, Realistic, Up-To-Date 


WE "AMERICANS 


@ By Dora F. Pantell, edited by An- 
gelica W. Cass. An outstanding new 
(Noy. 1957) text for adults learning 
about America. Written and edited by 
teachers with long experience in the 
field of adult education, it is pinpointed 
to the needs of mature men and women 
who want to know more about the his- 
tory, the government, the traditions, and 
the folkways of their country. The lan- 
guage is extremely simple, with rigorous 
control of both vocabulary and sentence 
structure. The text is enhanced by a 
wealth of visual material. Questions and 
answers following each chapter provide 
a rapid review of the key facts and 
ideas, and are ideal for testing student 
comprehension. Net class price: Paper 
$1.20, Cloth $1.75 


Write for approval copy . . . 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed, Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Quigley 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


to tell you how to write your ar- 
ticle, even though it might sound 
like it. Just tell the exciting truth, 
as you see it, in your article. But 
please keep our readers in mind 
while you're writing—especially the 
ones who are prone to start skip- 
ping. Stop writing when youre 
through, and don’t ‘wind up before 
you start. That's all. 


The Editors 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP 


Recreation for the Handicapped 

An institute on recreation for the ill 
and handicapped homebound persons 
will be held on January 29-31 at New 
York University, Washington Square, 
under the sponsorship of the university 
and the National Recreation Association. 
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GEORGE BIRKBECK: PIONEER OF 
ADULT EDUCATION. By Thomas Kelly. 
Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
1957. ii and 380 pp. 45s. 

It is of course all too easy to senti- 
mentalize the past. Nevertheless, this 
book inevitably reminds us of tne time 
when, it would seem, British workmen 
displayed a thirst for knowledge which 
is today replaced by an appetite for 
television. It is true that the matter is 
not so simple as that. Many a British 
mechanic of a century ago had not the 
slightest desire to increase his knowl- 
edge; and, on the other hand, Britain 
still continues to support an adult-and- 
workers-education movement in which 
Mr. Kelly is, indeed, one of the leaders. 

The story of George Birkbeck is told 
in detail here for the first time. After 
taking a degree in medicine, he taught 
science in a Scottish college. There in 
1800 he inaugurated a course on “the 
mechanic powers,” designed especially 
for workers. Chiefly because he showed 
from the start a gift for enlisting both 
the support and understanding of his 
untutored hearers, the lectures did well. 
After several years, however, various ob- 
stacles made him decide to leave his 
teaching and move to London. He spent 
the rest of his life in London in the 
practice of medicine but he never aban- 
doned his zeal for popular education. 
The climax of his efforts came in 1823, 
when he took the lead in founding the 
London Mechanics’ Institution. This vol- 
untary society for teaching the worker 
fared extremely well. It became the 
model for similar institutions throughout 
the British Isles and also probably stimu- 
lated the founding of the famous lyceum 
system in the United States. 

The hard-won victories and occasional 
lefeats of the growing mechanics’ move- 
ment are faithfully recorded in this study. 
As a matter of fact the title George Birk- 
beck: Pioneer of Adult Education is 
modest to the point of inaccuracy. This 
is more than biography; it is history. 
Book I is formally devoted to the life 
of Birkbeck but the author consistently, 
and usefully, relates it to the general 
struggles for workers’ education. Book 
Il, though much shorter, is entirely 
devoted to an account of the movement, 
including the period after Birkbeck’s 
death. Also, most of the supplementary 
data in the ten appendices is not on 
Birkbeck himself but on the develop- 
ment of workers’ education. 

On the whole the movement was, 
Mr. Kelly feels, a success. Its nature 
changed somewhat with the passing of 
time, just as the lyceum changed in the 
United States. Practical instruction was 
edged from the platform by more “cul- 
tural” and entertaining topics. Yet the 
movement that Birkbeck started had a 
long train of good consequences, many 
of them still evident today. They include 
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the prosperity of Birkbeck College in the 
University of London’s complex of 
schools, and the existence of a variety 
of extra-mural courses scattered through- 
out Britain. 

Mr. Kelly has prepared a thorough 
study. His documentation is profuse, 
obviously resulting from extensive re- 
search. His book has only one important 
fault. That comes from the very thor- 
oughness of the scholarship. In his de- 
sire to tell all—and to footnote it—the 
author fails to digest his material and 
to make the main outlines as clear as 
most readers might wish. 

But with allowance for that defect; or 
rather excess of zeal, this book is an 
excellent and important study in a field 
where his high level of scholarship is 
still quite rare. 

Cart Bope 

Cultural Attachee, 
London 

(On leave from the University of 
Maryland) 


S. Embassy, 


GOING INTO POLITICS. By Robert Mer- 
riam and Rachel Goetz. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957. $2.50. 

Robert Merriam and Rachel Goetz 
have written a handbook for the citizen 
politician. It is as clear as the road-maps 
put out by the A.A.A. If you want to 
end up in the White House, begin in 
the precinct, is its thesis. Never, never 
disparage smoke-filled rooms; fill them in- 
ste a with your own smoke! The path to 
the hell of machine-controlled-cities is 
paved with the good intentions of the 
virtuous. Much political history, they 
affirm, is made by those who commit the 
sins of omission. Furthermore, Americans 
are increasingly inclined to back into 
history. 

In a sentence, this book makes it clear 
how one (and incidentally his govern- 
mental unit) can be saved if they so 
desire. But it is woefully weak on its 
suggestions for the unsaved. Remember 
the liquor drinker who said, “I can’t 
want to quit.” Of course, Mr. Merriam 
implies that the choice came easily for 
him. He had a distinguished father who 
inspired him. But what about the less 
fortunate who do not have _politically- 
minded fathers? From my biased point 
of view, there is a ‘take-it-for- granted’ 
acceptance of the two party system. 
Everybody is either a little Re »publican or 
a little Democrat! All good gad-flies are 
socialists? Under forty? Today we are 
all Republicans or Democrats, and the 
differences are indistinguishable. Give me 

few good gad-flies to sting the com- 
pl vcent, and I'll promise you door-bell 
ringers as by-products. 

So, I wish our authors would say a bit 
more about beliefs and motivation, but 
maybe they are convinced we're all self- 
starters. However, that isn’t the way I 
learned it. When there is no vision, the 
people perish—perish because the daily- 
grubbing jobs of government are left to 
crooks, fanatics or professionals. But 
enough. I only wished to make the 
point that our authors assumed too much 


about the possibilities of creating con- 
cerned politicos. Perhaps, there is too 
much of the visionary in me, but I always 
protest when there is too much stress on 
the down to earth, too much pragmatism. 
Shouldn’t people go into politics because 
politics is the arena in which the choices 
for peace, justice, and equality are made? 
Let’s begin with the dream, not with 

the machine! 

Kermit Esy 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Chicago 


AGING IN THE MODERN WORLD. Pre- 

pared under the direction of Clark Tib- 

bitts and Wilma Donahue. Division of 

Gerontology, University of Michigan. 

1957. Three parts: A Study Discussion 

Series for Adults, A Book of Readings, 

Guidebook for Leaders. $3.00 (for set “of 

three) 

This unique series is designed not as 
a lecture course but as an outline for 
ten or more discussions. It has been 
developed especially for men and women 
35 years of age and older. The three 
principal objectives are help mature 
individuals: 

1. To understand the meaning of 

longer life in a society which offers 

more and more free time; 

2. To recognize the value of assessing 
basic individual needs and capaci- 
ties; and 

3. To identify experiences which will 

further the growth and develop- 
ment of personality and lead to 
new and creative roles in our 
changing society. 

The background for the study discus- 
sion series is made up of a group of nine 
esays, each written by an outstanding 
worker in the field. Those who pé articipate 
come together to clarify their own ideas, 
to relate “them to the topics presented and 
to define their own opinions. 

The Book of Readings contains a rich 
store of quotations going back far enough 
to include Aristotle. In the contemporary 
scene, such authors as Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh and Norman Cousins are in- 
cluded. 

The Guidebook for Leaders is invalu- 
able and suggests some additional ma- 
terial in recordings and films. 

This is a pioneer venture but has al- 
ready been successfully carried out in 
various parts of the country. Everyone 
in the field will gain by examining this 
plan and many will want to use it as an 
educational enterprise. 

Dr. Francis M. FROELICHER 
Assistant, Adult Education 
Baltimore City Department 
of Education, Baltimore 


UNDERSTANDING AND BEING UNDER- 
STOOD. By Herbert Hackett, Martin An- 
dersen, Seth Fessenden, Leslie L. Hagen. 
New York: Longmans, Green and ‘Co. 
1957. 565 pp. $4.75 

How to read, write, speak, discuss, 
and listen effectively is the substance of 
this college textbook for an unde rgrad- 
uate course in communication. The four 
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authors are teachers at Colgate Univer- 
sity, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Montana State University, and the 
University of Denver. In. their words, 
“this book is concerned with the basic 
process. by which you adjust to the phys- 
ical world, to other people, and to your- 
self—the process of communication, un- 
derstanding and being understood . . 
considered from the democratic and eth- 
ical point of view.” 

The chapters are short and aptly titled. 
So many aspects of listening, discussing, 
reading, writing, and speaking have been 
included that the treatment of any one 
topic is necessarily brief, but telling. 
There are assignment exercises and a list 
of references for further reading at the 
end of each chapter. These brief bibli- 
ographies are excellent. Some _illustra- 
tive diagrams, footnotes at the bottom of 
the pages and a good index contribute 
to its usability. Outside the classroom, 
however, the adult interested in self- 
education would probably be better 
served by fuller treatments of the indi- 
vidual topics. 

FRANCES BURNETTE 
Literature Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DELEGATING. By 
Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1957. 195 pp. $3.95. 

A typical Laird book, highly motivated, 
clearly ‘outlined, replete with examples 
of who did and who did not delegate, 
and the consequences, with studies 
quoted to back up suggested procedures. 
A busy executive can read it in an eve- 
ning and can easily put its proposals to 
practical use, since they are presented 
in step-by-step outline form. There are 
several pages of recommended readings. 
Since most of us could do a better plan- 
ning job if we delegated more systemati- 
cally, other than business and industrial 
managers may profit by reading the book. 


ARE YOU LISTENING? By Ralph G. Ni- 
chols and Leonard A. Stevens. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1957. 235 
pp. $3.75. 

The authors justify the need for their 
textbook on listening by offering statistics 
to show that 40 per cent of the average 
business man’s salary is earned listening; 
possibly 80 per cent of the executives; 
that most persons listen at 25 per cent 
efficiency. 

There are at least 22 colleges and uni- 
versities, and numerous industries now 
giving instruction in listening techniques. 
There are excellent suggestions for the 
speaker who would have good listeners, 
and a list of things to do in the classroom. 


THE LIBRARY-SPONSORED DISCUSSION 
GROUP. By Robert Lee. American Li- 
brary Association. Chicago: 1957. 85 pp. 
$1.25. 

Unlike most guides for discussion 
groups this book gives little space to the 
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develop: 
i) SBLF-INSIGHT 
4) DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 
4) [EADERSHIP SKILLS 


in groups @ in communities @ in organizations 


Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Twelfth Annual National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development. 


Write: 


National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service 


NEA 1201- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


actual techniques of discussion methods. 
Its main emphasis is on planning, and 
organizing this type of community proj- 
ect. A thoughtful introduction convinc- 
ingly presents the values to the adult 
in joining a discussion group: as a means 
of becoming better informed, of mind- 
stretching, of clarifying one’s thinking, 
of increasing the enjoyment of serious 
reading. It also recognizes it as an ap- 
propriate form of informal adult educa- 
tion in the library program. 


The author, who is consultant for the 
Library-Community Project of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, has had exten- 
sive experience in training leaders and 
organizing American Heritage discussion 
groups in libraries in various parts of the 
country. 


Mr. Lee also knows all the questions 
which librarians ask when considering the 
initiation of a group discussion project. 
He gives step-by-step directions for or- 
ganizing the activity, selecting materials 
and leaders, planning the first meeting, 


“In my own personal 
work and for my stu- 
dents when prepar- 
ing for their exams, 
| | Paved found the 
Barnes & Noble Col- 
lege Outline Series 
highly satisfactory 
reference books."' — 
DR. BERGEN EVANS. 


130 titles in a wide variety of subjects 


Available at all bookstores 


maintaining interest and final evaluation. 
There is no attempt to minimize the 
amount of time and thoughtful planning 
required, but the presentation does sim- 
plity the process by delineating the prob- 
lems and pitfalls, as well as the satis- 
factions, and by describing in detail the 
necessary steps from the initial careful 
look at the community to determine the 
need and probable response, to practical 
advice on the selection of materials. 


101 MONEY MAKING IDEAS FOR CLUBS. 
By Nellie Zetta Thompson. Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 1957. 50 pp. $1.00. 

Part One: Sound advice on policy, 
planning, promotion, projects and profits 
—how to select and organize a plan suited 
to an organization’s objectives and mem- 
bership. 

Part Two: Suggestions on articles to 
make, services to perform, buying and 
selling novelties and varied activities and 
entertainments for money making. 


- oo ‘Barnes & Noble 
COLLEGE OUTLINES and 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 
INEXPENSIVE, HANDY PAPERBACKS @ © 
Average Price $1.50 : 
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Serving the World of Learning since 1874 
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New York 3, N. Y. 
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Now Ready ... Order on the Handy Coupon Below 


3 New Leadership Pamphlets! 


NO. 13 EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How to choose, and use, the tools that will interpret 
your programs and activities to the public; how to 
apply the creative approach; how to keep your lines 
of communication with your public open and function- 
ing are just three of the topics covered in this 48-page 
booklet. A useful guide for volunteer workers, and for 
leaders of group projects. It explains how to make use 
of all the various media in establishing a well-rounded 
public relations program. 


NO. 14 BETTER BOARDS AND 
COMMITTEES 


This manual outlines ways to improve organizational 
leadership and discusses new theories regarding the 
roles of boards and committees. It provides guides and 
check-lists for better functioning of the two groups, at 
the same time emphasizing those factors relating to 
the human element in organizational life. 


NO. 15 STREAMLINING 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


An up-to-date and timely guide that is designed to show 
that Rules of Order can help people work together 
more productively, if not interpreted too rigidly. The 
role of the chairman is described and the basic prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law explained. The seven car- 
dinal sins and the seven cardinal virtues of parlia- 
mentary practice are described. 


LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET PRICES 
Cash Orders Only 


ee seen a =». Re 
eS rae cee 
3 to 24 pamphlets, each...... sae eae . 40c 
25 to 99 pamphlets, each......... a 
100 to 499 pamphlets, each... 30e 
500 to 999 pamphlets, each... .... 25¢ 


Special to AEA Members 
One pamphlet .......... 50c Any three pamphlets..$1.00 


Bringing the total for the series to 15 pamphlets. 


Ideas for promotion; suggestions for publicizing 


your activities; new aids for meetings; and helps 


for effective committee work and better programs. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the pamphlets in the quantity 
indicated below, for which | enclose $ 


No. 1 How to Lead Discussions 


No. 2 Planning Better Programs 


No. 3 Taking Action in the Community........ 


No. 4 Understanding How Groups Work 
No. 5 How to Teach Adults 


No. 6 How to Use Role Playing........ 


No. 7 Supervision and Consultation 


No. 8 Training Group Leaders 


No. 9 Conducting Workshops 
and Institutes. 


No. 10 Working With Volunteers 
No. 11 Conferences That Work 


No. 12 Getting and Keeping Members 
No. 13 Effective Public Relations 
No. 14 Better Boards and Committees 


No. 15 Streamlining Parliamentary 
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